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ABSTRACT 

This document for school-council members in Kentucky 
provides guidelines for school-based decision making (SBDM) . In 1990, 
the Kentucky State legislature passed the Education Reform Act 
(KERA) , which mandated SBDM in Kentucky schools and recommended the 
formation of school councils composed of the principal, three 
teachers, and two parents. The first section presents the rationale 
for school-based decision making in Kentucky and describes 
accountability measures for student success. The second section 
offers six chapters on how councils operate — entering SBDM, holding 
elections, conducting meetings, writing bylaws, organizing 
committees, and planning the council's work. Chapters 9 through 20, 
which comprise the third section, focus on council policies. They 
cover the basics of policy making; curriculum and instructional 
practices; schedules and assignments; discipline and classroom 
management; extracurricular programs; procedures for determining 
alignment with state standards, technology utilization, and program 
appraisal; and policies to enhance achievement and meet the KERA 
goals. The fourth section includes four chapters on council resource 
decisions — funding allocations, staff, textbooks and instructional 
materials, and student-support services. The final section offers two 
chapters on the council's relationship with the state and school 
district. A glossary and appendix that contains the text of SBI^ law 
and recommendations for SBDM are included. (LMI) 
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Goals for Each Kentucky Student 



0) Communication skills necessary to function in a complex and chang- 
ing civilization; 

(2) Knowledge to make economic , social, and political choices ; 

(Z) Understanding of governmental processes as they affect the commu- 
nity , the state, and the nation; 

(4) Sufficient self-knowledge and knowledge of his mental and physical 
wellness; 

(5) Sufficient grounding in the arts to enable each student to appreciate 
his or her cultural and historical heritage ; 

(6) Stifficient preparation to choose and pursue his life's work intelli- 
gently; and 

(7) Skills to enable him to compete favorably with students in other states . 

Source: Kentucky Revised Statutes, Section 158.645. 

For more information about Kentucky education contact: 

The Prichard Committee for Academic Excellence 

and/or 

The Partnership for Kentucky School Reform 
P. O. Box 1658 
Lexington, Kentucky 40592 
1-800-928-2111 
Lexington area (606) 233-9849 



The Division of School-Based Decision Making 
Kentucky Department of Education 
(502)564-4201 or 
1-800-KDE-KERA 



The Office of Education Accountability 
Legislative Research Commission 
1-800-242-0520 
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Chapter 1 

The Rationale for School-Based Decision Making 

The school-based decision making process will give parents, teachers and principals at 
each Kentucky public school substantial control over how that school operates. Working 
through a council composed of the principal, three teachers and two parents, they will make 
key decisions about how to help their school's students learn. The specific responsibilities 
of councils are outlined in the chart on page 3 and discussed in more detail in later sections 
of this book. 



Why^ was school-based <lecisloii making made part of Kentui^ ^^0^. 

In 1989, the Supreme Court of Kentucky declared that the General Assembly had failed 
to carry out Article 183 of the Kentucky Constitution, which requires that: 

The General Assembly shall, by appropriate legislation, pro- 
vide for an efficient system of common schools throughout the 
State. 

In 1 990, the General Assembly responded by passing the Kentucky Education Reform Act, 
also known as KERA. Under KERA, the Commonwealth's entire school system was 
restructured. 

The restructuring was designed to focus attention on outcomes, holding schools account- 
able for what their students know and can do. (Chapter 2 describes this accountability 
process.) Many input requirements were removed, allowing flexibility in what and when 
and how schools teach so long as they make major strides toward delivering those 
outcomes. 

School-based decision making allows each school to figure out the best way to move its 
students toward the state-wide goals for student success. For staff, who can obtain the 
rewards or face the consequences of failure under the accountability system, SBDM is an 
opportunity to control their own situation. For parents, SBDM is a chance to make a major 
contribution to their children's futures. 
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SBDM and Kentucky Education Reform 
The Rationale 'tor SBDM 

School-based decision making is also intended to change the culture within each school, 
because teachers and parents who create the programs should have far greater enthusiasm 
for making them work. Each school should become a community where people share and 
test ideas, steadily learning more about how to help students succeed. 

Kentucky's reform act does not offer a "one best way" to create a good school. Instead, 
it challenges and trusts the people at each school to find the best approaches for its own 
students and community. 

Reference: KERA has become part of the Kentucky Revised 
Statutes. The section of KERA that establishes school-based 
decision making is KRS 160,345. Appendix A of this booklet 
includes the complete text of that section. (KRS is the standard 
abbreviation of Kentucky Revised Statutes; the number before the 
decimal point (in this case 160) indicates the chapter, or major 
section, of the Kentucky Revised Statutes one would look for in a 
law library, and the number after the decimal point gives the 
section number to look for within that chapter.) 

School-based decision making will govern almost all Kentucky public schools by July I , 
1996. Before the 1996 deadline, the process will be phased in at those schools where 
faculty members vote to implement it sooner. This process is discussed in more detail m 
Chapter 3, ''Entering School-Based Decision Making." 

School-based decision making will not be required for: 

• Schools in districts that only have one school, and 

• Schools that exceed their performance threshold in the state accountabihty process 
and hold a vote in which a majority of its faculty vote to return to district control 

Reference: Thephase-in plan is found in KRS 160.345, subsection 
(5). See Appendix A, page 122. 
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SBDM and Kentucky Education Reforni Act 
The Rationale for SBDM 





Council Functions and Where To Find Them 






You can find the complete text of the school-based decision making law in Appendix A, and Chapters 
9-20 discuss each function in more detail. 




Functions of School Councils 
that are listed in Kentucky 
Revised Statutes, Section 160.345 


Section Chapter 
of the of this 
law book 


1. 


Make policy to enhance achievement and meet the KERA goals 


(2)(c) 


15 


2. 


Determine the number ot persons employed in each job classi- 
fication 


(2)(g) 


1 n 

17 


3. 


Select textbooks 




1 Q 
lo 


4. 


Select instructional materials 




1 

lo 


5. 


Select student support services 


WW 


ly 


5. 


Select new principal 


\^)\}) 


1 7 
1 / 


7. 


Consult with principal before he or she selects persons to 
fill other vacancies 


(2)(i) 


17 


8. 


Make curriculum policy 


(2)0)1 


10 


9. 


Make staff assignment policy 


(2)0)2 


11 


10. 


Make student assignment policy 


(2)(j)3 


11 


11. 


Make school schedule policy 


(2)0)4 


1 1 


12. 


Make school space use policy 


(2)0)5 


11 


13. 


Make instructional practices policy 


(2)0)6 


10 


14. 


Make discipline and classroom management policy 


(2)0)7 


12 


15. 


Make extracurricular policy 


(2)0)8 


13 


16. 


Make policy on procedures for determining alignment with 
state standards, technology use and program appraisal 


(2)0)9 


14 
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SBDM and Kentucky Education Reform 
The Rationale for SBDM 



Chapter 2 

Accountability for Student Success 



There are three key documents to examine: 

• The second section of the Kentucky Education Reform Act of 1990 defined the 
student capacities that must be ensured by an effective school system. That list can 
be found inside the front cover of this book. 

• KERA's third section listed goals for each school in that system and those can be 
found inside the back cover. 

• 75 Learner Outcomes have been developed by educators, translating the KERA 
goals into a more specific statement of what each Kentucky child needs to know and 
be able to do. The Outcomes are included in Appendix C, pages 131-135. 

H<^ Will wf 

Kentucky is building a new, state-of-the-art assessment system to give us a more accurate 
view of our children's knowledge and skills. This assessment system is known as the 
Kentucky Instructional Results Information System, or KIRIS, and it will differ from past 
tests in two important ways. 

First, it is tied to a fixed standard of excellence. In the past, many tests told us where 
students stood in relation to one another, ranking them in relation to the norm of how other 
pupils were doing. The new assessment will use the Learner Outcomes as a fixed standard 
of what all students must know and be able to do to be successful, responsible adults. 
Kentucky's new goals are dramatically higher than those used to score most other tests of 
achievement. Instead of lowering our expectations to match existing performance, 
Kentucky law has raised them to meet the demands of the future. 

Second, the new system will ask students to show their knowledge and skills through tasks 
that resemble real-life use of their learning. The old standardized multiple choice tests 
required only isolated bits of knowledge and failed to measure whether students could 
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SBDM and Kentucky Education Reform 
Accountability for Student Success 



solve actual problems. Those tests also encouraged schools to concentrate on the 
fragmented tasks that would be on the tests. The new approach will correct that, assessing 
howstudentshandleproblemsthatclosely mirror the work of real adult life. The box below 
provides more information about the techniques KIRIS will use. 

Reference: KRS 158,6453 mandates the creation of 
KIRIS. 



KiRiS Assessment Techniques 

The Kentucky Instructional Results Information System will assess student achievement of 
KERA's goals for students, as listed inside the front cover of this book, and the Learner 
Outcomes. Specific techniques used to gauge student performance will include: 

• Open-ended essay questions; 

• Performance events where students solve realistic problems either individually or working 
in groups; and 

• Portfolios of a student's work collected over the year. 

These types of student performance will be assessed as fitting one of four levels: 

• Distinguished; 

• Proficient; 

• Apprentice; or 

• Novice. 

The Department of Education has released sample items from the 1992 assessment that show 
work at each of these le\ els on the open-ended essays, and benchmark examples of work at each 
level for the writing portfolios. These samples of KIRIS standards should be available in all 
Kentucky schools. 

KERA calls for KIRIS to be fully implemented no later than the 1995-96 school year. Because 
the assessment is still being developed, an interim testing system was used in 1992 and 1993, 
combining some performance-based elements with others similar to those on the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress. Some elements of the interim approach will be used again 
in 1994. 
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Accountability for Student Success 



How will schools be held accoiiiiMSs for tlieir performance rssylts? 

There will be a statewide system of rewards for schools that dramatically raise their 
percentage of students and interventions to help schools that do not make adequate 
improvements. That process is in its first cycle, which includes the following steps: 

• Inthespringof 1992, students in grades 4, 8 and 12 were assessed so that the school's 
starting percentage of successful students could be determined. Several other 
factors, including dropout rates and retention in a grade level, were also measured; 
although they are not directly about learning, they are so closely related to it that 
they are considered noncognitive indicators of school success. 

• The assessment results and the noncognitive indicators were combined to determine 
each school's baseline accountability index or level of student success. 

• The State Board for Elementary and Secondary Education then asked each school 
to achieve a new level of student success that is higher than that baseline. Each 
school must reach its new target, known as a threshold by 1994. 

• In 1993 and 1994, students in those grades will be assessed again. 

• In 1994, the data for those two years will be used to evaluate all schools, with 
rewards going to schools that exceed thel^ thresholds by at least 1 percent and 
special requirements being imposed on those that fall short. 

• New thresholds will then be set and the process will begin again. 

Reference: The accountability system is set up by KRS 
158M55. 

How were threshold success levels set for each school? 

By law, each school 's threshold must entail an improvement above that particular school 's 
current percentage of successful students, including students at risk of school failure, and 
the improvement required will be lower for schools closest to having 100 percent 
successful students. The State Board for Elementary and Secondary Education has 
adopted a formula for calculating each school's threshold that requires just that. Although 
the exact formula is slightly more complex, the State Board's goal is to have every school 
shrink its percentage of unsuccessful students by one-tenth every two years. 
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SBDM and Kentucky Education Reform 
Accountability for Student Succ3ss 



Schools that do not achieve their threshold level improvements will be required to take 
certain specific steps. The requirements will vary depending on the extent of the failure. 

Schools that fail to meet their thresholds, even if they move beyond their baseline starting 
points, must develop school improvement plans. School improvement grants will be 
available to help them make greater progress. 

If a school's successful student percentage declines by less than 5 percent from its past 
level, the State Board will assign a Kentucky Distinguished Educator to work at the school 
monitoring and helping with efforts to improve. These schools also must prepare a school 
improvement plan and will be eligible for school improvement grants. 

A school that declines dramatically, by more than 5 percent, will be declared a school in 
crisis. Parents will be permitted to remove their children and enroll them in a nearby 
successftil school. In addition, the assigned Kentucky Distinguished Educator will 
evaluate the school's staff to decide whether transfers or dismissals are needed. As in less 
troubled schools, a school improvement plan must be developed and the school will be 
eligible for state improvement funds. 

What will happen if a school repeatedly falls short? 

The intervention will become more intense. 

A school that twice fails to reach its threshold, even if it stays above its baseline, will be 
assigned a Kentucky Distinguished Educator, in addition to being required to develop a 
school improvement plan. 

A school that fails to meet its threshold three times, or that slips below its baseline results 
twice, will be declared a school in crisis. As in the case of schools that experience a single 
5 percent drop, parents will be able to transfer their children to a successful school and the 
Kentucky Distinguished Educator will be able to cause transfers or dismissals and to 
manage the school if necessary. 
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SBDM and Kentucky Education Reform Act 
Accountability for Student Success 



V\lM^HI^tiiRP^^ ^^9^^^ that <io bj^^ their thresholds? 

Schools that exceed their thresholds at the end of a two-year accountability cycle, 
increasing their level of student improvement even more than the state requires, will 
receive special benefits. 

First, they will be eligible to request waivers of some regulations passed by the State Board 
for Elementary and Secondary Education. (This process is discussed in more detail on 
page 113.) 

Second, KERA requires the State Board to permit schools that exceed their threshold 
requirement an exemption from school-based decision making, if a majority of the school's 
faculty vote to ask to be exempt. Once the e.xemption is granted, the district school board 
will resume direct control of the school. 

Finally, if the improvement is at least 1 percent above the school's threshold, a financial 
reward will be given to the school on behalf of its instructional staff. The reward will be 
calculated as a fraction of the instructional staff's salaries. The school's certified staff will 
vote on how the money should be used. For example, the money might be spent to expand 
the school library or to start a special program. It could also be used to fiind staff 
sabbaticals and attendance at professional conferences. Or the staff might vote for cash 
disbursements, allowing entirely individual choices. The statute does not specify any 
limits on how the money may be used, other than that there must be a staff vote on the matter 
and that the money must be distributed in proportion to each staff member's current annual 
salary. 

Money for these rewards has already been budgeted by the General Assembly for the fiscal 
years from 1 990 through 1 994. These dollars will be kept in a separate trust fund until the 
rewards are paid out. 

Reference: The successful schools trust fund is created by 
KRS 157.067. 
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V^yfHiitc^n a school counqtl do If it thmks its perfarmaiice judgment iwast 
grossly unfair? 

It can appeal to the State Board for Elementary and Secondary Education. The State Board 
can only make adjustments if it finds one or more of the following highly unusual 
circumstances: 

• The performance judgment was based on fraud or a mistake in computations. 

• The performance judgment was arbitrar>'. 

• The performance judgment lacked any reasonable basis. 

• Significant new circumstances occurred during the biennial assessment period that 
were beyond the control of the school. 

Reference: Appeals of accountability results are allowed 
by KRS 158.6455. 

What 1$ the reiafionship between school councils and the account^^^^^ 
:'systeni? ' ■ ' ■ ■ 

The whole point of KERA is to create success for Kentucky's students. Accordingly, 
meeting the school 's accountability threshold should be the primary focus of each council's 
work. 
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Chapter 3 

Entering School-Based Decision Making 



Who decides when a school will begin schooNsased decision ipaklnp? 



Until 1996, that decision is up to the school's teachers. The law says that "After July 13, 
1990, any school in which two-thirds (2/3) of the faculty vote to implement school-based 
decision making shall do so." 

Reference: The quoted passage appears in Section 5 of KRS 
160.345. See Appendix A, page 122. 



Who IS emitled to vote on wheiher to enter SBDW? 



The law says the "faculty" is to vote. There is some controversy over whether principals, 
assistant principals and head teachers are part of that group. 

The controversy arises because the SBDM law defines "teacher" as "any person for 
whom certification is required as a basis of employment in the public schools of the state 
with the exception of principals, assistant principals, and head teachers." 

Some experts argue that faculty means all the teachers under that definition. Others argue 
that faculty instead means all the teachers plus the principal, assistant principal and head 
teacher. 

Reference: The definition appears in Section 1 of KRS 160.345, 
and the rules on who may vote appear in section 5. See Appendix 
A, page 119 and page 122. 



When can teachers hold a vote? 



A district board of education can set ground rules on how the election will be handled. 
There has been no legal test of whether a board policy can limit schools to voting at a 
particular time of year or a specific number of times per year, but the Department of 
Education has recommended that such limitations not be imposed. 
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How Councils Operate 
Entering SBDM 



How many teaclidr votes are neaded for a school to onter sohooNsasad 
(taclsion making? 



The law requires that two-thirds of the faculty support the move. That appears to mean 
two-thirds of all faculty, not just those who cast ballots in the election. 



Can a school decide to stop school-based decision making? ^ - 

Yes, but only under certain limited conditions. A school must first produce student success 
levels higher than the threshold set for them by the State Board for Elementary and 
Secondary Education. Then, its faculty can vote to apply to the State Board to leave SBDM 
and return to administration from the central office. Schools that meet or fall below their 
thresholds are not eligible to leave the SBDM process. 

Reference: Provisions for leaving SBDM e found in KRS 
160.345(5). See Appendix A, page 122. 

What happens after th^ teachers vote lor SBDM? 

Elections should be held following the ground rules specified in state law and any 
additional rules set in district board policy. 
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Chapter 4 
Holding Elections 



Wfto decider wten cpunqil elect|p*ns am Iq 0c^^ 

District school boards have the authority to adopt policies about how the school councils 
will be formed. Those policies may set dates for council elections and cover other issues, 
provided that those policies do not interfere with the role given to councils by state law. 

If the board policy does not specify a period for elections, the principal should move 
quickly to schedule the teacher election and the parent teacher organization should do the 
same for the parent election. 

Reference: KRS 160. 345(2) (e) calls for boards to address forma- 
tion issues not covered by other sections of the law. See Appendix 
A. page J 20. 

Who Selects the parent members of the school <J0iiticU? 

The parent members will be selected by parents who belong to the school's parent-teacher 
organization. If the school does not have a parent-teacher organization, the parents must 
form a new organization to elect the parent members. Other existing parent groups such 
as booster groups for a band, sports team or academic team cannot conduct these elections. 
If more than one organization is formed, the largest organization's members shall elect the 
council members. 

Reference: Section (2)(b) of KRS 160.345 sets these rules. See 
Appendix A, page 119. 

If a teacher has a child at the school, can he or she vote for the parent 
members?^ ' - ■ ■ ' " • ' - - - ' - ' 

Yes. Any parent member of the electing organization may vote in the election, even if he 
or she is a teacher. Teachers who work for that school district cannot be elected as parent 
council members, but they can vote for other parents in the election at their children's 
school. 
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How Councils Operate 
Holding Elections 



As the law is now written, a parent must be a member of the organization, and dues aie 
commonly required for membership. However, that requirement appears to be a "poll 
tax'' in violation of the federal Constitution. Parents may want to speak with the leaders 
of the parent-teacher organization about what can be done to resolve this problem or to 
consult a lawyer about ways to address the constitutional issue. 



^^fi^ to be a parent membert 



Parent representatives must not be district employees, relatives of district employees, 
school board members or the spouses of school board members. They also must not have 
certain kinds of business dealing with the district which would create a conflict of interest. 

Reference: The limitations on who may be a parent member of the 
council are found in KRS 160.345(2) (a). See Appendix A, page 
119 for the full text. The conflict of interest mles are found in 
chapter 45 A of the Kentucky Revised Statutes. 



How are teacher menibers of the eounoil chosen? 



The teacher members will be elected by a majority of the school's teachers. Note that each 
member must receive a majority; a runoff or some other procedure may be needed. Also 
note that the requirement is a majority of all the school's teachers, not just those who cast 
ballots. 



.^o-ls:eligl^^^^^ 



In this context, a "teacher'' is any person whose public school position requires state 
certification, except principals, assistant principals and head teachers. 



Howibng do 1^ serve? 



Parent and teacher members each serve one-year terms and may be re-elected to additional 
terms. Principals serve as long as they hold their positions. 
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How Councils Operate 
Holding Elections 



Are school CQuncUs covered by district Insurance against jawsults? . 

Yes. KERA directs that the district school board shall make insurance coverage available 
to protect members of the school council from liability arising in the course of pursuing 
their duties as members of the council. Council members may wish to ask the district to 
show them the insurance policy provisions that give them individual protection. It may 
also be important to make sure that the insurance will provide council members with their 
own lawyer if they are named as defendants in a suit; a lawyer who represented both the 
district and the council might face a conflict of interest if the two clients had different 
needs. 

Reference: The insurance requirement appears in KRS 160.345, 
Subsection (4). See Appendix A, page 121. 

Will couricirrnembei^ N^^p^ 

The principal and the teacher members will be paid their regular salaries. State regulations 
permit additional pay for work done outside regular school hours; this decision is up to the 
district school board. 

Reference: The regulation permitting additional pay for work 
outside of regular hours is 702 KAR 3:070. 
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Chapter 5 

Conducting Meetings 



Whan slioutct the first council meeting be held? 



Some district board SBDM policies specify a date or a specific deadline by which the first 
meeting must be held. If there is no such requirement, the first meeting should be called 
by the principal as chair. If the principal does not call a meeting, a majority of other 
members can vote to do so. The first meeting should be called using the procedure outlined 
in the box on Open Meetings on the next page. 

Reference: KRS 61.823, part of the Open Meetings Law, specifies 
that ' 'the presiding officer or a majority of themembers ofapublic 
agency may call a special meeting. ' ' 

Wlien shoitlct ^bsequent oouncjl meeirngs be heyif^^-'-y^'^ j^v.^Hyg: 

Each council may set its own schedule, but it must obey Kentucky's Open Meetings Law, 
which protects the public's right to know about and attend meetings where government 
decisions are discussed or made. That law requires each public agency to have a schedule 
of regular meetings and to make that schedule available to the public. Councils can also 
call special meetings not on the regular schedule, using the procedure outlined. 

: At whattlme of day shmild councit meetings be iield? ^^pjglg^^B 

The law only states that the time and place must be convenient for the public. Many public 
agencies meet that standard by meeting during regular business hours. To maximize 
parents' opportunities to attend meetings and leam about the school, many councils have 
chosen to meet in the evening, but that is not legally required. 

;Vtft^^re; st^ould cbynciis -meeiti' ■ . '''^!jy-^;:y;yy^^^^ 

The school is often a good choice, but councils can meet any place that is reasonably 
convenient to the public. Note that the location must be included in the regular meeting 
schedule and in the announcement of any special meetings the council decides to have. 
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Open Meetings and School Councils 




Kentucky's Open Meetings Law protects citizens' right to know about and attend meetings of all 
Kentucky public agencies. Its rules, found in KRS 61.805 to 61.850, govern how meetings can 
be called and when meetings can be closed to the public. 

Calling Regular Meetings 

All public agencies must set a schedule for their regular meetings. The meetings must be held at 
times and places that are convenient for the public, and the schedule must be made available to the 
public. Once the schedule is available to the public, it is not legally necessary to send the local media 
separate announcements of each regular meeting. Many school councils do so voluntarily because 
they want to encourage parent and community participation. 



Calling Special Meetings 

If a council needs to meet before its next regular meeting, a special meeting can be called. The chair 
can call the meeting, or a majority of the other members can do so. Whoever calls the meeting must 
make sure the following steps are taken. 



All members must be notified in writing of the date, time, place and agenda for the meeting. 
The notices can be hand-delivered, mailed or sent by facsimile machine but must be 
calculated to arrive 24 hours before the meeting. 

Newspapers, radio stations, television stations or news services must receive the same type 
of notice if they have asked to be notified of special meetings. 



Written notice must also be posted conspicuously in the building where the meeting will 
take place and the building where the agency has its headquarters. The notice must go up 
as soon as possible and not less than 24 hours before the meeting. 



Conducting Open and Closed Sessions 



Almost all council meetings, both regular and special, should be run as open sessions. At an open 
session, anyone who wants to attend must be allowed to do so. A closed session can only be held 
if it deals with proper closed-session topics and has been called using the proper procedure. 



Allowed Topics for Closed Sessions 



Closed sessions of a public agency are allowed only to discuss the 1 1 topics specified in Kentucky 
Revised Statutes, Section 61 .810. Those topics are as follows: 

KRS 61.810f3)fc) allows closed sessions to discuss possible or actual litigation. 



• continued on next page - 
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KRS 61.8lOG¥fi allows closed sessions to discuss appointment, dismissal or discipline of an 
employee, member or student. If the affected individual asks for a public hearing, that request must 
be granted. General personnel matters not involving a specific individual may not be discussed in 
a closed session. Bear in mind that since councils have no direct role in evaluating or disciplining 
staff or students, only appointment of employees is likely to come up often. On rare occasions, 
councils may need to review whether a principal ' s actions in dealing with a staff or student situation 
was consistent with the council's policy, and if necessary, those discussions can be held in a closed 
session. 

KRS 61.810(3) also lists a number of others topics that are more likely to be relevant to other 
agencies, including: parole board deliberations; discussions of buying or selling real estate if 
publicity might affect its value; jury and grand jury sessions; collective bargaining negotiations; 
discussions about specific proposals to bring in, keep, expand or upgrade a business; cabinet 
meetings; committees of the General Assembly other than standing committees; deliberations by 
judicial and quasi-judicial bodies attended only by members and staff of those bodies; and meetings 
that state law, federal law or the Constitution say must be held in private. 

Procedure for Starting a Closed Session 

When a closed session topic needs to be discussed, the following steps must be taken. 

Notice must be given in an open meeting that a closed session is needed, stating the general 
nature of the business to be discussed, the reason for the closed session and the specific 
section of KRS 6 1 .8 1 0(3) that allows the closed session to be held. For councils, the specific 
section will almost certainly be KRS 61.810(3)(c) or (3)(f), the ones described above. 

A motion must be made in open session to hold a closed session. 

The members must vote in open session on the motion, and it must carry by majority vote. 
Since the statute specifies voting, councils that operate by consensus on other issues need 
to make an exception and record votes on this issue. 

Conduct of a Closed Session 

During the closed session two rules must be obeyed: 

• The agency can only discuss the topics announced in the notice given in the open session. 

• No final action can be taken. Instead, after discussing the topic fully, the members must 
return to open session and make their final decision in public. The minutes of the open 
session must accurately record all actions taken. 
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the cbiiiieil • hkve to keep minules? 

Yes. The Open Meetings Law requires that every pubhc agency record the votes and 
actions it takes at every meeting. It also says those minutes must be "promptly recorded," 
and that they must be "open to public inspection at reasonable times no later than 
immediately following the next meeting of the body." 

Reference: The minutes requirement is found in KRS 6L835. 

1$ the council subject to open records laws? 



Yes. Councils must make their records open to the public. A designated "custodian" must 
provide records upon request. The school principal, secretary or librarian are logical 
custodians. In addition, although not required by law, many councils send copies of their 
minutes to the school library, public library and local school board offices. 

Reference: Open Records Law is found in KRS 61.870-882. 
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Wliat is the t^urpose of school council by*law5? 




The by-laws provide basic rules for how the council will operate, roughly as a constitution 
organizes the work of the Kentucky and United States governments. Good by-laws support 
the council's work by letting all members and citizens know how decisions will be made 
and by preventing conflicts over what procedures to use. 

What should a coancirs by>iaws Include? 



The following elements should be considered: 

• A statement of purpose, reflecting the council's understanding of its role and its 
goals for its school. 

• Rules for conducting future council elections. 

• Duties of any council olficers and how they will be selected. 

• Any rules of conduct the council wishes to set for its members and any procedures 
it wants to establish for dealing with violations of those rules. 

• A decision making procedure, such as voting or consensus. 

• A plan for how the principal will consult the council before selecting people to be 
hired; this issue is discussed in more detail in the chapter on "Staff" (see pages 77- 



83). 



Rules for amending the by-laws in the future. 
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Consensus Decision Making 

A consensus is an agreement by all members that a particular plan will be adopted. That means 
that consensus is not present if even one member of a group firmly objects to the proposal. 

Consensus decision making requires a commitment of all members to listen closely to each other's 
concerns and try to find solutions that address those concerns. When a full discussion still leaves 
members disagreeing, each one needs to decide for himself or herself whether his or her objections 
are serious enough to justify stalemating the council. In some cases, a majority of a group may 
support an idea, and the others may merely say that they are willing to live with it. Those others 
indicate that they will not "stand in the way" of the dominant plan, even though they believe 
another approach would be better. 

The SBDM Law does not require that councils operate by consensus, but many choose to do so. 
The consensus approach helps ensure that a decision has the support necessary to make it work 
in practice. 

Councils that opt for consensus should consider the following practical issues: 

• Each final decision needs to be stated clearly in the council's minutes. When the group 
believes it has a consensus, someone should write down a specific statement of the 
conclusion and read it out loud to be sure that there is a clear statement of what has been 
agreed to. 

• If a council operates by pure consensus, the status quo will continue whenever there is a 
stalemate. That makes it important for councils to put a clear set of starting policies into 
place, even if they merely state that the school will continue under the rules that existed 
when the council began operation. 

• The council may also want to consider provisions for voting in cases where the stalemate 
could cause severe operating problems. For instance, if a council is unable to agree on a 
new principal or to file a budget for the coming school year, it may be very difficult for 
the school to function. Some narrow provision for breaking deadlocks may be needed for 
such circumstances. 



tiiei^ school cpufKjj availalile? 

Yes. Most councils in your area have by-laws that reflect their decisions about how to 
operate, and you may want to ask for copies and talk to their members about how well their 
programs are working. The Kentucky Association of School Councils also offers Model 
School-Council By-Laws, P. O. Box 784, Danville, KY 40423-0784, (606) 238-2188. 
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Yes, using one of two possible procedures. 

Under the first procedure, the membership of councils may be increased if the change 
maintains the relative proportions of administrators, parents and teachers. That is, instead 
of one principals two parents and three teachers, a council might have two administrators, 
four parents and six te? :hers, or three, six and nine, and so on. This type of proportional 
change does not require permission from the State Board for Elementary and Secondary 
Education. Instead, such a change can be made by a decision of the council itself. 

The second procedure applies to any other changes, and it does require State Board 
permission. The law allows schools to apply to use alternative models of school-based 
decision making. For example, a school might want to elect a parent and a teacher to the 
council frori each grade. Applications for this or other variations must be developed in 
consultation with representatives of parents, students, certified personnel and teachers, 
and approved by two-thirds of the school faculty. 

By regulation, the State Board has indicated that applications for alternative models must: 

• Be "based on the 3-2- 1 statutory configuration such that parental membership shall 
not fall below one-third (1/3) of voting members;" 

• Set 1-year terms for council members; and 

• Only include student or classified employees as official council members if they are 
limited to a nonvoting, advisory role. 

The only exception to these requirements is that schools that began school-based decision 
making before July 13, 1990, may apply to continue those arrangements. 

Reference: Proportionate increases without State Board ap- 
proval are governed by subsection (2)(a) of KRS 160.345 (see 
Appendix A, page 119). Other changes in council membership are 
governed by subsection (7) of KRS 160.345 and by 701 KAR 
5:080. ' 'KAR ' ' is an abbreviation of ' 'Kentucky Administrative 
Regulations. " Ina volume of those regulations, one would locate 
701 KAR 5:080 by locating Title 701 and then looking for section 
5:080. 
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dill soS pririctpdi be the chair of the eoiindtl^ 



Only if the school gets State Board approval of an alternate model that has that 
arrangement. The State Board has approved some alternate models in which other people 
chair the council. 



Cm council elect a vice^chalr to mn meetings when the i^rtiiK^ipal Is 
absent? • ■ ■■ ' -V : '^.^ •-/>:> • ^ - • 



Yes. A number of councils have done so. Some of those councils have written into their 
by-laws that they will not make final decisions on some kinds of issues when the principal 
is not present, because they want the principal to participate in those matters. 
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0o&» a ^hool have 10 form commHiee^? 



No. In 1992, the law was changed to make committees an optional, rather than a 
mandatory, feature of school-based decision making. 

Still, committees of staff andparents are widely believed to be essential to effective school- 
based decision making. Each teacher has insight into how students are currently learning 
and thoughts on how the school might help them learn more effectively. The committees' 
work will be to make sure the council benefits from those insights and ideas and that 
council decisions have the support necessary to make them effective. Committees that 
include parents and other community members can provide still stronger recommenda- 
tions. 

In general, committees allow councils to maintain a continuous school-wide discussion 
about how to help students learn. A council without committees runs the risk of making 
decisions that are disliked or misunderstood by the school's staff and parents. That in turn 
creates the risk that the next year's council will be elected to undo those decisions, and even 
if that does not happen, there may not be enough enthusiasm for the decision to yield 
positive results. 

<Siilil^aff form commlttdes even if the counctt does not dectd^lo do 

Yes. The exact words of the SBDM law are: 

All certified staff at a school may be participants in the school- 
based decision making. The staff may divide into committees 
according to their areas of interest, such as, but not limited to, 
grouped grade levels, subject areas, and special programs. 
Each committee shall elect by a majority of the committee a 
chair, who shall serve for a term of one ( 1 ) year. The committee 
shall submit its recommendations to the school council for 
consideration. 
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That language suggests that staff members can form committees on their own initiative. 
At many schools, the council has provided the leadership in creating committees, but it 
does not have to be done that way. 

Reference: The role of committees organized by a school's 
certified staff is specified by KRS 160.345(2) (d), -which is quoted 
in full above. 



mat sub|ectssliou!dth0eoinfiiiltees cover? ^^^^^^^^'^ili^ 



The law leaves that decision up to the certified staff. Their selection of committee topics 
should reflect their interests and their knowledge of the school's needs. For instance, staff 
at one school might set up committees on each subject taught at the school. At another, 
one committee might address all curriculum issues, while others worked on cooperation 
between home and school, service to the community and improvements in the school's 
schedule. Another possibility might be to create new committees each year to address the 
areas that seem most important for improving the school that year. 



[Cati parents serve on committees? 











Yes. The law neither requires nor prohibits parent participation. Including parents often 
brings in innovative ideas and broadens the base of support for the committee 's recommen- 
dations. 



Can other people paitlptpate in the work ol the coiniiiftteest 



Yes. For instance, a cook or lunchroom supervisor might make a significant contribution 
to a committee concerned with school climate. Inviting parents and other citizens to 
participate would expand their involvement in the school and, in some cases, might provide 
the school with additional expertise on a topic. A businessperson might be able to identify 
changing local employment trends for the school's graduates, or a writer might suggest 
additional techniques for developing students' language skills. 



Who wliS iead the committees^ 



Each committee will elect a chair from its membership, who will serve for a term of one 
year and be eligible to seek re-election. 
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V^flial are the res|>pn$lbllitle$ at committee men^mt 



As set out in the statute, the committees make recommendations to the council. In 
preparing those recommendations, committee members should consider their own 
experience, the thoughts of their colleagues and the comments of students, parents and 
others. In some cases, they may want to undertake more formal review of data about the 
school. On other issues, they may want to consuh with professional organizations, 
government agencies and peers in other schools and districts or to review research on the 
effectiveness of different approaches to a particular school problem. Ideally, as the 
committees identify school needs and possible solutions, they will also be building school- 
wide understanding of their proposals; in the best cases, council approval of their 
recommendations will confirm a consensus already developed about how to improve the 
school. 

Ilu$t committees loHow tiie rec|alreffleiil& of the Open Meetings Um7A0^:^ 

Yes. They are public agencies within the definition of that law, and they need to fulfill the 
mandates discussed in the chapter on "Conducting Meetings" (see pages 20-21). 
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How should tii0 oouncir 90 abpiii belplng soNool achieve stuclem 
success? 



Many councils find it helpful to begin by developing a written plan for the school. That 
planning process might reasonably include: 

• An assessment of school needs; 

• Selection of goals for the school; and 

• Specification of a set of activities that will achieve those goals. 

Developing a school improvement plan will also help the council decide which of its policy 
and resource responsibilities need attention first. That is, it will help the school organize 
all the work discussed in the chapters below. For instance, if the school's leading 
improvement goal is implementing instructional practices that prepare students for KIRIS 
assessment methods, drafting or amending the instructional practices policy may be one 
of the council's main tasks for the year. On the other hand, if the council found no major 
weaknesses in the extracurricular program, it probably doesn't need to work much on that 
policy area. 

How should the council assess the school's needs?' ' ^^:^^^y^-^'^^^^^ 



The most important thing to figure out is what the school needs to do to meet the threshold 
set for it in the current accountability cycle and to get ready to meet the higher thresholds 
that will be set in later cycles. To do that, councils may want to look at: 

• The most recent data from state assessments; 

• The most recent data from the noncognitive indicators that are also used in 
accountability; and 

• The current threshold and a projection of future thresholds for the school. 
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The council may also want to gather data on school strengths and weaknesses that can 
contribute to whether the threshold is met. Some of that data may be hard numbers, like 
the size of the library and condition of the furniture. Other relevant factors might come 
from a questionnaire that gathered the opinions of students, teachers, parents and 
community members about how well the school is functioning. 

Wtiat kind of goals stiouid the cmiiicll set for the soliool? ' 

Again, the goals should primarily be ones that will contribute to meeting the current 
threshold and preparing for flimre ones. Setting quantifiable goals using specific 
performance results needed for the accountability is one way to make this coimection 
especially clear. If the school community has a major concern that is not directly connected 
to the KERA goals, it may also be appropriate to make addressing that concern a school 
goal. 

Vimat $oit o^jactlvllNs sho uld the coamMl plant - y . d^^^^y^^i-^^^ 

Each council should decide this matter for itself, after collecting a wide range of advice. 
Good sources to consult for that advice might include the SBDM committees, teachers, 
parents, students, community members, district officials, state officials and education 
research data. 

Some activities in the plan may involve immediate implementation of ideas the staff 
already knows a great deal about. Others may call for learning more about ideas that may 
be helpful or even starting from scratch to find research or practices that could be relevant 
to a school problem. 

Many activities will lead to use of specific council responsibilities, such as writing or 
amending a council policy to support a particular change or using the council's resource 
powers to purchase needed materials. 

[^low^ati the coonotl ensure that the pianned activities happen? v 

It can ask for regular reports on progress, perhaps once every three months throughout the 
year. 
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It can also support each activity by putting the following information into the plan: 

• The people responsible for carrying out each activity; 

• The professional development they will need; 

• The textbooks and instructional materials that will need to be bought using council 
resource powers; 

• Other expenses that may be incurred and how they will be funded; 

• The council policies that will need to be developed to allow or explain the activity; 

• Any changes that are needed in district policies or plans for categorical programs 
in order to make the school plan work; and 

• A method for telling whether the activity occurred and whether it was effective. 



likm tfie^ius^ board oi^0m^^!!^^^^^M^ 

p\mn\m sotiooi improvements? 



Yes. The SB DM law calls for each board of education to address school improvement plans 
in its SB DM policy. Many board policies provide a brief description of what the plan 
should address and when it should be submitted. 

Reference: Board policies on school improvement plans are 
required by KRS 160.345 (3)(c). See Appendix A, page 121. 



Does the school have to use the School TransrormaiiOii P\m i3uicli^bopk 
recommended hyi the Kei^^clcy Depaitmem of idacation? 



The State Board has not mandated that the Guidebook be followed, but some local boards 
of education have done so. Check your board SBDM policy for a specific mandate; if you 
don't find one, the Transformation Plan is only a suggestion from the Department, and your 
school has the option of using another approach or designing its own improvement process. 

Reference: The School Transformation Plan Guidebook can be 
obtained from the Kentucky Department of Education, Office of 
Assistance and Intervention, 500 Mero Street, Frankfort, KY 
40601. Many principals and superintendents also have copies. 
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ijji^ plans the school must prepare? 

Yes. There are state regulations requiring schools to prepare: 

• An annual primary program report; 

• An annual textbook and instructional materials plan; . 

• An annual professional development plan. 

Each of these plans is discussed in detail in one of the chapters below. If the council has 
prepared a thorough school improvement plan, that plan should include most of the 
information needed to complete these other planning documents. 

Reference: The primary program is discussed in the chapter on 
"Curriculum and Instmcticnal Practices, "page 45. The textbook 
and materials plan is described under "Textbooks and Materials, " 
page 88 and pages 90-9 L The professional development plan is 
covered under "School Council Funding Allocations," page 75. 
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What doas policy mean? 








A policy is a statement of basic guidelines for how an organization will deal with a 
particular issue. A council's policies set the rules for operating the school. 


^Wtfsl issues iiiM^ be covered by counoli policies? v 







Section 2(j) of the SBDM law gives the following specific list: 



The school council shall adopt a policy to be implemented by the principal 
in the following additional areas: 

1. Determination of curriculum, including needs assessment 
and curriculum development; 

2. Assignment of all instructional and noninstructional staff 
time; 

3. Assignment of students to classes and programs within the 
school; 

4. Determination of the schedule of the school day and week, 
subject to the beginning and ending times of the school day 
and school calendar year as established by the local board; 

5. Determination of use of school space during the school day; 

6. Planning and resolution of issues regarding instructional 
practices; 

7. Selection and implementation of discipline and classroom 
management techniques, including responsibilities of the 
student, parent, teacher, counselor, and principal; 
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8. Selection of extracurricular programs and determination of 
policies relating to student participation based on academic 
qualifications and attendance requirements, program evalu- 
ation, and supervision; and 

9. Procedures, consistent with local school board policy, for 
determining alignment with state standards, technology 
utilization, and program appraisal. 

Subsection (2)(c) allows councils a more general policy-making role: 

(c) The school council shall have the responsibility to set 
school policy consistent with district board policy which shall 
provide an environment to enhance the students' achievement 
and help the school meet the goals established by KRS 1 58.645 
and KRS 1 58.645 1 . The principal or head teacher shall be the 
primary administrator and the instructional leader ofthe school, 
and with the assistance of the total school staff shall administer 
the policies established by the school council and the local 
board. 



This broader power allows councils to consider areas beyond the nine specific ones in 
(2)(j), as long as there is a clear connection to student achievement and the KERA goals. 

Wto Ift responsible for carrying out counci l |>oitcie$? p 

The principal, supported by the rest of the school's staff, is responsible for putting the 
policies into action. 

Do councit member* participate In the day4o<^ay management of the 
school? , - - ' • • ; 

No. The principal, assisted by the school's staff, will be responsible for implementing 
council policies and administering the school. 

jiuai council policies be consistent with local board policies? 

In two areas, yes. In the other areas, no. 
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There are two areas where the law quoted above clearly requires that consistency: 

• If the policy deals with "Procedures... for determining alignment with state 
standards, technology utilization, and program appraisal" or 

• If its purpose is to "...provide an environment to enhance the students' achievement 
and help the school meet the goals established by KRS 158.645 and KRS 
158.6451.'' 

In the other policy areas, however, the law does not list that sort of requirement. That is, 
it does not spell out such a rule for curriculum, staff assignment, student assignment, 
school schedule, space use instructional practices, discipline and classroom management 
or extracurricular programs. 

Most analysts believe that means that councils are free to adopt innovative approaches that 
differ from their boards' approaches, but there are some dissenters. 

vytial other iimitations apply- tp!.pQuri«?ii^ 

Council decisions must be consistent with: 

• State and federal laws and regulations; 

• Concerns for health and safety; 

• Concerns for liability; 

• Financial resources available; 

• Contractual obligations to personnel and other providers of goods and services; and 

• The authority delegated to councils within the statute. 

In general, the professional development offered to councils should cover these issues in 
enough detail to allow councils to avoid these problems. In addition, councils should feel 
free to check with the district's central office. If they still need more information, the 
Kentucky Department of Education, the Office of Education Accountability or a private 
attorney may be able to help. 
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Ek» eoy iicll^ liave to obey ppogrsoii i^vlews Issjuedl by Ken^cky Depart*. 

No. Program reviews (and the older, similar documents called program advisories) do not 
have the force of law. They often provide helpful advice, but if a council decides after some 
consideration to do things differently, it is free to do so. 



What Happens When A Council Acts Improperly 

Each council will presumably make its best efforts to respect the limits on its powers. If a council 
accidentally exceeds one of those limits, the fairest first step when the error is noticed is simply 
to ask the council to change the policy. 

If a council does not agree to make the change, several procedures can be used to resolve the 
matter. 

Each district board has a policy for handling appeals of council decisions. Those processes 
generally call for the board of education itself to review the issue and decide whether the policy 
should be upheld or reversed. That policy needs to state the specific reasons that would lead to 
a council policy being reversed: a policy that lists no grounds, or lists some but says the board 
is not limited to those grounds, is probably void because it is too vague for a court to enforce. 

If a policy violates state or federal laws or regulations, officials ft-om that level of government 
may also take action to require the council to make changes. 

Where health and safety, liability or breach of contract are at issue, someone may also be able 
to bring a lawsuit to get the council decision changed. 

Financial issues are more properly addressed in Pait IV, which deals with resources, but it is worth 
mentioning here that when a council tries to overspend, the district's central office can decline 
to process the orders submitted. 



i jgafi councils choose wriicti policy ai^as to be mspoiif feie:fp<^;:^^^^ 

No. The law says they shall address all these topics. 

However, councils do not have to make changes in all areas. A beginning council can 
simply adopt a policy that states that that topic "shall continue to be governed in the same 
way it was when the council was formed." Later, if problems do emerge, the policy can 
be amended. If the council develops a school improvement plan, that plan can provide 
guidance about which policies need to be developed or revised first. 
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Curriculum and Instructional Practices 



WTiat i$ a seNoot's currioulym? 















A school's curriculum outlines all the knowledge a school sets out to provide its students, 
both specific information and general leaming skills. A school's planned curriculum could 
be quite specific regarding topics to cover, the order of coverage and the materials to be 
used. It could also be more general, allowing each teacher flexibility and discretion. 



Reference: Subsection (2)(j)l of KRS 160.345 directs councils to 
adopt policies in the area of "determination of curriculum, 
including needs assessment and curriculum development. ' ' See 
Appendix A, page 120. 

Wliat are Instrucliortdl practi ces? ; • 

Instructional practices are the methods a school uses to help students acquire knowledge 
and develop skills. For any part of the curriculum, several instructional approaches are 
possible. Permitting schools to implement innovative practices tailored to individual 
student needs is one of KERA's major objectives. Each school council is empowered to 
set policy on how topics will be taught in its school, based on its understanding of what 
will work for its students. 

Once again, this policy can pick particular practices to use or it can allow teachers 
substantial freedom to decide how to deal with their classes. Because these practices must 
be implemented by individual teachers, it may be especially important to seek a consensus 
of school staff on the issue before adopting a school council policy. 

Reference: KRS 160.345, Subsection (2)0)6, directs school 
councils to adopt policies in the area of ' 'planning and resolution 
of issues regarding instructional practices. ' ' See Appendix A, 
page 121. 
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tihe QoMis of a schoofs curriculum and inslructlonat practlcef f 

Each school's curriculum and instructional practices should be designed to ensure that all 
students are successful. Students will be considered successful if they achieve the 75 
Learner Outcomes that count toward meeting the goals of the Kentucky Education Reform 
Act. 

A council may also want to address other issues of special concern to the school 
community. For instance, one school may place special emphasis on an Appalachian 
heritage, while another gives extra attention to the racial and ethnic diversity found in the 
neighborhoods around it. 

What are tile Learner Outcomes? 



KERA set goals for Kentucky's students and its schools. It also directed the Council on 
School Performance Standards to work out in measurable terms what is expected under 
each of KERA's six goals for students. The new state assessment system measures 
students' success in achieving those outcomes, as discussed in the chapter above on 
"Accountability for Student Success." Each council should be thoroughly familiar with 
the Learner Outcomes and work steadily to achieve them. 



Reference: The complete set of Learner Outcomes is listed in 
Appendix C. See pages 131-135. 




Many schools have begun developing such programs, and the State Board for Elementary 
and Secondary Education has published a model curriculum framework that reflects 
KERA's goals, outcomes and assessment strategies. 

Councils will want to study them closely for insight into what the new accountability 
process requires and for information on approaches they might use to prepare to meet those 
requirements. 

However, KERA does not mandate a single, comprehensive strategy for meeting these 
goals. Even the model framework is meant only as a guide for schools to use in developing 
their own programs, not as a mandate for all schools to follow to the letter; the law says 
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that the framework is to "provide direction to local districts and schools as they develop 
their curriculum." KERA calls for school councils to choose the curriculum and 
instructional practices that will best help their particular students measure up to state 
standards. 

Reference: The duties of the Council on School Performance 
Standards appear in KRS 158.6451, subsections (l)-(3). The 
model curriculum framework is required by KRS 158.6451, 
subsection (4). 

aicjioor maintain separate jyro^ram^ j 

Yes, if such programs allow the school to serve individual needs better. 

Each program will need to be consistent with KERA's first goal for schools, which calls 
on them to "expect a high level of achievement of all students." This legal standard 
reflects growing research evidence that expecting some children to achieve less than their 
peers will often cause them to underachieve. Grouping students based on apparent 
differences in ability should therefore be approached with considerable caution, though 
it remains helpful in some cases. 

Of course, there are many other reasons to offer a varied program. Specialized offerings 
can motivate the students and staffby tapping their interests and talents in ways thata single 
plan for everyone never could. 

Where it seems feasible, school councils may even want to consider individualized 
offerings. For instance, students might develop their writing and library skills by 
researching topics they select themselves. If a particular student is struggling with a 
particular topic, he or she may need a specialized plan to master it. Similarly, a student 
who finds a subject especially easy can benefit from the opportunity to work ahead. 

In some cases, special programs may also be the only way to comply with regulations 
attached to ftmds a school receives to serve students with particular types of needs. 
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bo council pdli^lf^ on curriculiim and Instructionai practices hawf^l^: 
^nslsiei#wilhdistrt^ board poMo^g^'? ' ' ' • ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ■■■■^''^-W: 

No. Most analysts read the law to mean that councils are free to adopt innovative policies 
in these areas, but there are some dissenters. 

Reference: KRS ] 60.345(2)0)1 and (2)0)5 include no language 
allowing a requirement of consistency with board policies. See 
page 120. 704 KAR7:110 confirms that boards may not impose 
such a limitation on council curriculum and instructional practice 
policies. See page 129. 

i^atijcpunciisp^ 

Yes. A categorical program is any program funded by the state or federal government with 
restrictions on how the money can be used. Categorical programs that could be affected 
by council policies on curriculum and instructional practices include: 

• Federal Chapter I efforts to help disadvantaged children; 

• Federal Chapter 2 money for educational innovations; 

• Federal Individuals with Disabilities Education Act Part B ("IDEA Part B") 
resources for students with handicaps; 

• State gifted and talented funding; and 

• State extended school service dollars. 

Each of these programs is discussed in more detail in one of the boxes at the end of this 
chapter. 

A council cannot make decisions that violate the state or federal laws and regulations on 
these programs. If the district has already filed a required written plan for the year, the 
council cannot alter that plan unless the Kentucky Department of Education approves an 
amendment. 

However, a council can make policy changes that do not violate the district plan then in 
effect. Later, when a new plan is filed, it should reflect curriculum and instructional 
practice policies set by the council unless those changes would violate the program's rules. 
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What state and federal laws and fe^tatlons limit policies oii i^rpCMl^^^ 
instnictionai practices? --; v-^^^- 



Other than categorical program restrictions, the main considerations include: 

• The primary program required for all students who have not entered grade 4, and 

• The Program of Studies for Kentucky Schools. 

The boxes below describe these two initiatives in more detail. The council may want to 
ask the district board or its attorney to identify and explain these rules and any others that 
apply. If a council needs additional assistance, the Kentucky Department of Education, 
the Office of Education Accountability or a private attorney may be able to help. 



Primary Programs 

The primary program is another major KERA initiative. State law specifies that, no later than 
the beginning of the 1993-94 school year, all children who have not entered fourth grade must 
be in programs with seven attributes: 

• Developmentally appropriate educational practices; 

• Multiage and multiability classrooms; 

• Continuous progress; 

• Authentic assessment; 

• Qualitative reporting methods; 

• Professional teamwork; and 

• Positive parent involvement. 

The State Board for Elementary and Secondary Education has adopted a regulation with official 
definitions of these terms, which councils are legally required to follow. The Department of 
Education offers a number of publications with suggestions that councils may find helpfiil but 
do not have to obey. 

The primary school program is governed by KRS 1 58, 030 and 
156, 160 and by 704 KAR 3:440, 
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The Program of Studies 




Before KERA, the Program of Studies was the state's main guideline for school curriculum. 
Although some parts of it are inconsistent with KERA, it was still in effect as ot June 1993. School 
councils must either set curriculum policies within its limits or seek a waiver from the State Board 
for Elementary and Secondary Education. A copy of the Program of Studies and all revisions to it 
are sent to each school principal. 

For schools serving kindergarten through sixth grade, compliance with the Program of Studies is 
fairly simple. For those years, the Program of Studies provides a brief statement of the general 
subjects students must learn about, leaving councils with broad discretion about precise things to 
teach and ways of teaching them. 

For grades 7 through 12, the requirements are more specific. The Program lists course titles and 
provides a paragraph description of what the course should include. All the courses do not have to 
be offered; schools can choose those that are most helpful for their students and the lists for each topic 
are long enough to give considerable flexibility. 

Councils that find a definite conflict between the Program of Studies and courses they think would 
help students succeed can seek state permission to offer a course not listed in that document from 
the Commissioner of Education. 

704 KAR J 0:050 lists the specific information that needs to be included in each application. 



The federal Chapter 1 program isthelargest and bestknownofthe categorical programs. Its resources 
can only be used to serve specially identified children from poor families. Each year, after the state 
determines each district's eligible funding, the district submits an application that explains how the 
money will be used. Councils cannot make decisions that require the Chapter 1 program to operate 
in a manner inconsistent with that application, but they are entitled to ask that future applications 
reflect council decisions unless those decisions would violate Chapter 1 law or regulations. 

702 KAR 3:245 requites that councils review and comment on the Chapter 1 budget before 
it is submitted. The Chapter 1 program is governed by 20 USC 2701-2731. 



Chapter 2 is a relatively small federal program that provides money for specific types of educational 
innovations. Each district plans an annual program for the use of its share of the money and submits 
that plan to the state in an application. 

Under 702 KAR 3:245, councils must review and comment on that budget before it is 
submitted. Chapter 2 funding is provided under 20 USC 2911-2952 and regulated in 



Chapter 1 



Chapter 2 



Kentucky by 704 KAR 3:335. 
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Gifted and Talented Programs 

The state provides special fixnding to serve gifted and talented students, and it requires each district 
to develop a plan for serving those students that fits within rules set in 702 KAR 3:285. 

Under 702 KAR 3:245, councils must review and comment on the gifted and talented budget 

before it is submitted. 



Extended School Services 

Some students need extra school time to master the statewide goals. KERA mandates that schools 
provide those children with extended school services. This additional time can be provided before 
or after school, on weekends, during the summer or by any combination of the three. Councils will 
want to make sure that pupils in their schools receive services that are consistent with their regular 
curriculum. 

702 KAR 3:245 requires that councils review and comment on the district 's extended school 
services budget before it is filed in Frankfort, Extended school services are mandated by KRS 
158. 070 and regulated by 704 KAR 3:390, 



Children with Disabilities and Exceptional Traits 
lEPs, IDEA Part B Funding and Services for Exceptional Children 

There are both state and federal requirements for how schools serve children with disabilities or 
exceptional traits. 

First, an individualized education plan or lEP must be developed for each child with a disability. The 
plan must be worked out in consultation with the student's parents to provide that child a ' 'free and 
appropriate public education and related services designed to meet his or her unique needs." lEPs 
must place students in the least restrictive environment appropriate to their needs; when that situation 
is a regular classroom, the placement is often called mainstreaming. In adjusting the school's 
curriculum and instructional practices, a council should make sure the school will be able to carry 
out the lEPs for all students that have them. 

Some costs of these services will be covered from federal money provided through Part B of the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA). Kentucky requires each district to submit a plan 
to the Kentucky Department of Education for the use of those resources. Each district must also 
submit a plan for educating exceptional children to the State Board for Elementary and Secondary 
Education. If either of these plans conflict with council ideas for school improvement, the school 
needj to stay within the district plan unless plan revisions can be proposed and approved at the state 
level. 

702 KAR 3:245 provides that councils are to review and comment on the IDEA Part B budget 
before it is submitted. See page 127. Education of handicapped students is governed by 20 
use 1400-1420 and 707 KAR 1:015^1:090. ' 'VSC is an abbreviation of ''United States 
Code ' to find 20 USC 1412, one would look in volume 20 of the Code and find section 1412. 
In Kentucky, education of exceptional students is also governed by KRS 157.230 and by 707 
KAR 1:015^1:080. 
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The Commonwealth Diploma Program 




One curriculum option for high schools is the Commonwealth Diploma Program. Students can 
qualify for a Commonwealth Diploma by completing additional, more difficult course work than 
they would need for regular high school graduation. The program thus offers able students an 
opportunity for additional academic achievement during their high school years. Secondary schools 
that decide to participate in the program must make a commitment to offer the courses their students 
will need to receive the diploma. High school councils may want to consider whether to make 
Commonwealth Diploma offerings part of their curriculum policy. 

The Commonwealth Diploma Program is governed by 704 KAR 3:340. 
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Schedules and Assignments for Students, 
Staff and Space 

phai^eets'of ^hool scHedujt bg'does the eoum^tf <K>mrdlgg|||^^g 

Under KERA, the school council controls four schedule-related policies: 

• Assignment of all instructional and non-instructional staff time; 

• Assignment of students to classes and programs within the school; 

• Determination of the schedule of the school day and week, subj ect to the beginning 
and ending times of the school day and school calendar year as established by the 
local board; and 

• Determination of use of school space during the school day. 

These four items are obviously interdependent: students and teachers need times and 
places to work together; noninstructional staff work needs to be arranged so that it doesn't 
interfere with learning; and so on. 

Reference: Subsections (2)0)2 through (2)0)5 ofKRS 160.345 
direct councils to adopt policies in the four areas listed above. See 
Appendix A, page 120-121. 

SCHOOL SCHEDULE 

Each school already has a schedule in place. Maintaining that schedule would be the 
easiest policy, but it would only be wise if the schedule is genuinely suited to school needs. 
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As the school council considers curriculum and instructional strategies, it may also see 
reasons to revise the schedule. For instance, as a technique for building reading skills, an 
elementary school may want to have a school-wide reading time, perhaps half an hour each 
day when every student chooses a book for independent reading. Another school may want 
to spend each Friday on shared special projects integrating several parts of the curriculum- 
one week a farm day featuring biology, social studies and math and another week a 
Renaissance day integrating history, art and writing. 

Once the council has a broad outline in mind, it can then write specific policies on how 
to fit staff, students and facilities into that plan. In some cases, the effort to fit these 
elements together will reveal weaknesses in the original scheduling plan, leading to further 
refinements. 



What restricifons apply to a sohoors dally and weekly schedule? ^ ; ^ 

The SBDM law specifies that the schedule policy a school council adopts must fit within 
district board decisions on: 

• The opening and closing times for each school day; and 

• The annual school calendar, including days forprofessional development, holidays, 
mouming and disaster and also the total number of days school will be in session. 

In addition, each school's schedule must respect three statutory requirements regarding 
teacher time: 

• Internships for new teachers and participants in altemative certification programs; 

• Non-teaching time for all teachers; and 

• Teacher lunch periods. 

These three requirements are explained in more detail in the boxes on the next page. 

References: District board control of the school calendar is 
established by KRS 158. 070. School council policies are subject 
to the district's opening and closing times under KRS 160.345, 
subsection (2)0)4. See Appendix A, page 120. 
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Time for Non-Teaching Duties 

KERA mandates that teachers have additional time for the following non-teaching activities: 

• Professional development; 

• Instructional planning; 

• Curriculum development; 

• Outreach to students' families and the community; and 

• School-based shared decision making. 

There is no definite policy yet on how much specific additional time must be allowed, but the law 
does clearly provide that teachers must have some time beyond what local district and school policies 
gave them when KERA was enacted. Each local school board is therefore obligated to provide 
adequate funding and other resources to make that additional non-instructional time possible. 

Additional noninstructional timefor the purposes listed above is required by KRS 158, 060(2), 



New Teachers and Alternative Certification Candidates 

Under state law, first-year teachers (and out-of-state teachers with less than two years of successful 
teaching) must serve supervised internships. The school schedule may need to allow them time to 
work with their supervisory committees. In addition, each supervisory committee includes a 
resource teacher who usually works at the same school as the new teacher he or she is to help, (The 
Kentucky Department of Education selects the resource teachers and pays them a small stipend) . The 
schedule may al so need to give these resource teachers time to observe and assi st their teacher interns. 
These training requirements for new teachers are established by KRS 161.030. 

Alternative certification programs train people for teaching who have not obtained a standard 
undergraduate teaching degree. Participants will first complete a seminar and practicum and then 
teach for 18 weeks on a half-time basis, and if successful, for another 18 weeks on a full-time basis, 
all with close supervision and support. If a school hires one or more teacher-candidates in such 
programs, special staffing plans will be needed. If experienced teachers in the school serve on the 
candidate's professional support team, they will also need time for their supervisory duties, 

AlternativecertificationprogramsaregovernedbyKRS I6L048and 704 KAR 20: 590-6 10, 



Teachers' Lunch Periods 

KRS 1 58.060( 1) says that teachers must have a duty-free lunch period as long as the period given 
to students and in the same block of time as student lunch periods, (For example, if student lunches 
are scheduled between 1 1 :30 and 1 :00, and all students are given half an hour to eat, teachers must 
also have half an hour during that time,) The same section of the law says that teachers who are 
assigned lunchroom duty are legally guaranteed a significant period of free time: specifically, no 
classroom duty for 55 minutes plus a number of minutes equal to the time spent supervising student 
lunches. In many schools, it turns out to be simpler to hire lunchroom monitors than to use teachers 
and comply with these requirements. 
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STAFF TIME ASSIGNMENT 
lA^at siidili^a iiii^^ lor classrocim staff :coyer^^^^^ 

The council's policy should set guidelines regarding how each member of the staff will be 
assigned duties for the year. For example, the policy might identify the factors to be 
considered when teachers and aides are assigned each year to specific grade levels or 
courses. It also might set dates when teachers will receive assignments and a process for 
teachers to follow to indicate whether they want to keep the same assignment as last year 
or try something different. 

A staff assignment policy might also set rules about how many staf^" members will work 
with each group of students during each period in the day. For different tasks and different 
kinds of students, these guidelines may vary widely, from one teacher supervising many 
pupils while they work independently, to three or four guiding small group discussions in 
comers of the same room. As always, the crucial consideration needs to be finding 
arrangements that will help the school's particular students de velop the capacities KERA 
has set as goals for all Kentucky students. 

In addition, the policy needs to provide each instructional staff member with time for non- 
teaching duties and make allowances for special scheduling needs of new teachers and 
staff who are participating in alternative certification programs. 

Vimat fthoiild time assigDments tor other staff include? 

The other school staff range from counselors to custodians, including anyone who does 
not work directly with students on learning tasks. Their scheduling needs vary quite widely 
depending on their roles and the particular services school councils want them to provide. 
All of these personnel, however, should work in the ways that provide the best support for 
student learning. Their schedules should minimize interruptions of student-teacher 
educational time. 

Some personnel may have responsibilities mandated by law or by the state or federal 
programs that provide funding to the school. Once again, the school board or its attomey 
should identify and explain the applicable rules. 

The principal will assign staff to particular tasks based on the policies the council adopts. 
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STUDENT ASSIGNMENTS 

mai^timtii lfae tricMed In a studetitassignineiUfi^olicy? ' 

The assignment policy should allow each student to have the program that will maximize 
his or her achievement. In the primary school, this may be simply a matter of planning 
to divide the entering students equally between several classrooms, while in a senior high 
school it may involve complex standards for matching each student's needs with an array 
of different classes and programs. 

The council may want its policy to include consideration of a student's age, past study and 
performance, current needs and special talents. It may also want to set maximum class 
size and related rules. 

I MNjst sGhool comicH poUcies abide by stale clasS:Cap size ryle^|^^^ 

No. The class size rules identify the maximum number of students who can be enrolled 
in any class, with variations by grade levels, but those niles apply only to schools that have 
not implemented school-based decision making. 

In some cases, a school's staff may feel strongly that those rules are good ones and the 
council may choose to adopt a policy setting limits like those in state law. 

In other cases, schools may decide that some variation would help students learn. For 
instance, before KERA was enacted, a school that had 60 students ready for fifth grade 
would have had to create two classes of no more than 29 students (the maximum class size), 
and then create some kind of mixed-grade class in order to provide for the two remaining 
students. Under KERA, a council might decide that adding one pupil to each of the two 
classes would be better for the affected students and would allow the school to hire several 
classroom aides. 

If a «ctiaol cou ncll ctecldes to exceed the class cap sixes, wtia||g|^^^^ 
decision have on Its resources? . :^<..^K.syf^^-:^:.,K^\ 



The school must continue to receive enough funding to stay within the class size caps. If 
a district would have to provide an additional teacher or aide at a school without a council, 
it needs to provide tne fiinding for a teacher or aide at an SBDM school, too. To give the 
SBDM school less funding would discriminate unconstitutionally against its students. 
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The SB DM exemption from the class size maximums means councils get the same 
resources as other schools, but more flexibility about how those resources are used. It does 
not mean districts can provide SBDM schools with less money or staff. 

Reference: Subsections (4), (5) and (12) ofKRS 157. 360 establish 
class size limits, and each subsection specifically states that the 
limits do not apply to schools that implement school-ba^cd 
decision making, as does 702 KAR 3:190, which deals with 
exemptions from those class size rules for non-SBDM schools. 

What limitations govern student assignment ptlkimsTg^^ji^^ 

A school's assignment policies cannot violate the rules of the special programs discussed 
in the chapter on "Curriculum and Instructional Practices," including: 

• The primary program; 

• Individualized Education Plans for students with disabilities; 

• The gifted and talented program; 

• Extended school services; and 

• Chapter 1. 

Council policies should also be consistent with: 

• Federal law banning gender discrimination in the programs available to male and 
female students; and 

• The rules of any other categorical program affected by their policies. 

The council should ask the district board or its attorney to identify and explain these rules 
and any others that may apply. If a council needs additional guidance, it may want to 
consult the Kentucky Department of Education, the Office of Education Accountability 
or a private attorney. 

Reference: The federal ban on gender discrimination is found in 
20 use 1681, which is often referred to as ' 'Title IX. ' ' 
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USE OF SPACE 

What ^lioiildf be constdered in a policy governing use of school space?, =: 

The policy needs to guide the location of different school classes and programs. It should 
also address whether student groups and outside organizations may use school facilities 
during the school day at times when they are not needed for instruction or other regular 
school operations. 

Use of the building outside of school hours will still be governed by district policies. Of 
course, district policies should not prevent schools from using the building to carry out 
policies that are the councils' responsibility, such as providing extracurricular activities 
or student support services after school. In dealing with after school building use, as in 
many other areas, good communication between council and board will be needed to serve 
students well. 

What legal ifmitatlons apply to use of school space? 



The following limitations may apply: 

• Equal access for student religious groups; federal law provides that, if the school 
permits school facilities to be used by student interest groups, it cannot discriminate 
against those student-run interest groups that deal with religious topics; and 

• Equal access for military recmiters; state law requires that schools that permit 
outside groups or individuals to enter the school and inform students of career or 
education possibilities must admit military recruiters on the same terms as any 
others. 

The council should ask the district board or its attomey to identify and explain these rules 
and any other laws or regulations that apply to Kentucky schools that have implemented 
school-based decision making. The Kentucky Department of Education, the Office of 
Education Accountability or a private attomey may also be able to provide guidance if 
needed. 

References: The student religious group access rule is found at 20 
use 4071-4072, The military recruiter access rule is found at 
KRS 160.297, 
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Can councils make cteci^ions tHat confiict with liisumnce Hmilatlons? 

No. Those limitations generally involve issues of liability, and they commonly also involve 
health and safety. Those are valid reasons for a district board of education to reverse a 
council decision. Before the school council uses facilities in an unusual way, it should ask 
the district to review whether insurance will cover that arrangement. District coverage also 
should be checked before inviting outside groups to use school facilities. 
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Wliai Is dllscipline and what Is classroom manageineiit? 



Together, disciplinary rules and classroom management techniques work to encourage 
proper student behavior. 

Discipline policies often consist of rules of conduct and policies for dealing with students 
who break those rules. Such policies may include specific penalties and they may also set 
out procedures for notifying parents, insuring that all sides of a story are heard and 
responding to repeated misbehavior. 

Classroom management is a broader concept, involving varied ways of organizing 
students' activities to promote learning. For instance, in organizing its primary program, 
a school may find that some children are less prepared than others to work cooperatively. 
A classroom management policy might include beginning each year with special activities 
to practice cooperation or it might propose to divide students into working groups that 
balance strong and weak group skills. Ideally, if a classroom management policy is 
successful, the discipline rules will rarely need to be invoked. 



Overall, the policy should set out clear expectations for student behavior, plans for 
communicating those expectations to students and helping students live up to them and 
consequences for failing to meet the school's requirements. 

The school's policy must specify the responsibilities of students, parents, teachers, 
counselors and the principal for maintaining an orderly environment for student learning. 
Councils are legally required to state these roles clearly. Thinking them through can help 
the council see the various steps needed to create a sound learning environment. 



Reference: ,osection (2) (j) 7 of KRS 160. 345 directs councils to 
adopt policies in the area of "Selection and implementation of 
discipline and classroom management techniques, including re- 
sponsibilities of the student, parent, teacher, counselor, and 
principal. ' ' See Appendix A, page 121. 
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At least once a year, parents, students and staff should be notified of the disciplinary 
portion of the school's policies, including rules students must obey, procedures when a rule 
may have been broken and penahies that may apply. 

These policies will be most effective if they reflect input from students, parents and staff 
at the school. 



How does schoors policy relate to the <llstrlct*s ai$ci|>ttn0 co«let 



State law required districts to adopt such codes in 1 984 and submit them to the Department 
of Education for approval. That law is still in effect, but so is the law requiring that councils 
now set school policy in this area. 

One way to reconcile the two is to compare the policy proposed by the council with that 
adopted by the board. If they are already compatible, no further action is needed. If there 
is a divergence, the board needs to amend its code to allow the council's approach to be 
used at its school, and resubmit the code for approval by the Department of Education. 

Reference: The requirement that districts set discipline codes 
approved by the state isfound in KRS 158. J 48 and 704 KAR 7:050. 



VS^at laws anct regulations restrict council policies^ 



Specific limitations councils must respect include: 

• State mandated procedures for suspensions and expulsions; 

• The state ban on paging devices owned by students and a requirement that school 
officials confiscate or ban them if brought to school (there is an exception for 
members of volunteer fire or medical services); and 

• The driver's license suspension rule, requiring notification of state authorities when 
students are academically deficient or have nine or more unexcused absences in one 
term. (Drivers' licenses can only be suspended if the district offers an alternative 
education program for students who have difficulty in regular school programs.) 
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Additional laws or regulations may also apply, and councils can ask their district board or 
its attorney to identify and explain them. If a council needs additional information, it can 
also consult the Kentucky Department of Education, the Office of Education Accountabil- 
ity or a private attorney. 

References: Suspensions and expulsions must follow the proce- 
dures set out in KRS 158.150, Paging devices are governed by 
KRS 158 J 65. Driver *s license rules and the alternative education 
program requirement can be found in KRS 1 59. 051 and 704 KAR 
7:100. 

Who decides whether corporai punlshineiif can be Msrjct? 



Although councils are generally responsible for discipline policy, using corporal punish- 
ment may raise questions of health and safety and of liability in a civil suit. It is reasonable 
for a district board of education to raise those issues if a council makes the decision to use 
corporal punishment. If those concerns are not resolved and an appeal of the council 
decision is made, the board of education could legally invalidate the council's pro-corporal 
punishment policy. 

(It is also possible that a district board might allow corporal punishment, and a council 
might choose not to use it. In that case, it seems like that the council's decision would be 
sustained, because the board would not have such health, safety or liability concerns about 
corporal punishment not being used.) 

No. The school's principal is responsible for implementing the policies set by the council 
and may delegate some of that work to other members of the school's staff. The council 
itself should not be responsible for reviewing allegations, deciding punishments for 
individuals or hearing appeals of those decisions. 
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Wliat are extmcurilGuldr programs? 



A school's extracurricular programs are voluntary student activities that do not contribute 
directly to a school's academic eiforts. They include most sports, clubs, school plays, 
academic teams, debate teams and similar activities. 

Extracurricular programs may offer an important model to the rest of the school program. 
In general, they require students to carry through some complete activity, often practicing 
and refining it to move closer to an adult standard of good performance; they bear a 
significant resemblance to the performance events that form a major part of Kentucky's 
new assessment program. The fact that students participate voluntarily in these programs 
is an indication of the kind of enthusiasm that should permeate the school's whole program. 
Likewise, the coaching role played by adults in these programs can often exemplify the 
kind of personalized teaching that will best prepare students for success in an outcomes- 
based education system. 

Reference: Subsection (2)0)8 ofKRS 160.345 directs school 
councils to adopt policies addressing ' 'selection of extracurricu- 
lar programs and determination of policies relating to student 
participation based on academic qualifications and attendance 
requirements, program evaluation and supervision. " See Appen- 
dix A, page 121. 

Wlial H the purpo ^ of extracurHcuteir progmmst^i^^'^^^if^^g^g 

Some extracurricular programs may be offered just to let students have fun in a safe, well- 
run environment. But many extracurricular programs can contribute to achieving KERA's 
goals, and councils may want to give these programs priority. For instance, school plays 
and musical activities develop student talents and teach them about the arts; students who 
become deeply involved may even learn more quickly in these programs than they do in 
their regular classes. Other programs are natural opportunities for students to practice 
problem solving and the integration of knowledge. 



KERA's goal of "demonstrated effectiveness in community service" should be given 
extra consideration in thinking about extracurricular programs. Students involved in 
sporting programs might be challenged to organize a community work day to improve 
nearby athletic facilities or to volunteer at a Special Olympics day for children with 
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handicaps. A school paper might look into a local litter problem or investigate area 
recycling needs. In many cases, extracurricular programs that students volunteer for may 
be ideal opportunities for encouraging genuine service to the community. 

|^a|^.^s Ihe extracurricular policy naed to include? • ■ 

KERA requires that school council policies address these issues: 

• Which extracurricular programs will the school offer? 

• What academic qualifications, attendance requirements and other standards must 
sindents meet to participate in those programs? 

• How will the programs be evaluated? 

• What sort of supervision will the school provide during these programs? 

; V^at restrictions ay^ty to school- extracurtlcMlar policies? ; . -gf^^^^ 

In setting extracurricular policies, the school council will want to consider the following 
limitations: 

• School district insurance; activities should not be planned if they will not be covered 
by the district's liability insurance; 

• Federal equal opportunity requirements; these rules require that male and female 
students receive equal educational services and will need special consideration 
when deciding which sports to include; 

• The state basketball rule; this provision requires schools with a boys' basketball 
team to maintain the same program for girls. Schools must meet this standard unless 
the boys' team only plays against other teams within their own school. 

• District transportation policies; the council should know whether the district will 
help students get to off-campus activities and whether it will help students get home 
from school if they stay after the regular bus schedule; and 

• Kentucky High School Athletic Association rules; those regulations govern various 
aspects of high school sports. 
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The council should ask the district board or its attorney to identify and explain these rules 
and any other laws or regulations that apply to Kentucky schools that have implemented 
school-based decision making. If a council needs additional guidance, it may want to 
contact the Kentucky Department of Education, the Office of Education Accountability 
or a private attorney. 

References: The federal equal opportunity requirement is found 
in 20 use 1681, often referred to as "Title IX. " The state 
basketball requirement is found in KRS 157.350, subsections (5) 
and (6). 

schools Nold fund raisers to pay for emmcyf 

Yes. School-wide fund raisers must have the permission of the local school board, but 
voluntary booster clubs that meet after school hours do not need such permission. 

Reference: KRS 158.290 governs school fund raisers. 

I Can schools cliarge fees far |)aiti<^patjioi^ in.extraiHiiy^ 

Yes, but only if permitted by district board of education policy. 

State law requires all districts to have a procedure for waiving fees for students who qualify 
for free or reduced price lunches. Districts must set aside money for waivers of each 
student fee, which may make district officials less willing to authorize fees than they have 
been in the past. 

The State Board for Elementary and Secondary Education has adopted a regulation 
indicating that waivers are not required for some fees. That regulation is controversial and 
some lawyers believe the law requires waivers for all fees, not just those listed in the 
regulation. 

Councils concerned about poor students who cannot get waivers for some fees may wish 
to consult the Office of Education Accountability or to seek private legal advice on this 
problem. Individual students can also be referred to a nearby legal services organization 
that may be able to advise low-income families on their rights under state law. Finally, 
councils can choose not to offer programs that depend on fees their districts will not waive. 

References: Fee waivers are required by KRS 160.330, and 
regulated by 702 KAR 3:220. 
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WTtat shoulct cotinclfs poK^ on procedares^iif itet^rmintngf allgnmeiit 
with state standardid covar? 



The most important state standards to consider are the Learner Outcomes, since those are 
the basis for assessment and accountability. The council policy on this issue should 
provide some process for reviewing the school's entire program and determining whether 
it is well organized to achieve those goals. At many schools, an improvement plan is 
already being developed annually and the council may find that planning process already 
includes such a review of alignment with state standards. 

Councils may also want to set up procedures for comparing the school's program with the 
state initiatives described in the chapter on "Curriculum and Instructional Practices," 
including: 

• The Program of Studies; 

• The primary school; 

• Extended school services; and 

• The gifted and talented program. 

The procedure the council uses for looking at alignment with state standards must be 
consistent with any established in district board of education policy. 

mm ahouW a policy on.|>rocactuma for <let^^»^g^pg|5a^ 
inciydla? . ' ;.. . - " • " " \ 



It should address steps the school will take to decide how technology will be used. 
Councils may want to review the planning process already required by the Kentucky 
Education Technology System, and some may want to adopt that process or one very like 
it as their own procedure for addressing this issue. 

The procedure adopted in this council policy must be consistent with any established in 
district board of education policy. Technology purchases are discussed in more detail on 
the chapter on "Textbooks and Instructional Materials" (see page 89 and pages 94-95). 
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The issue here is how the school will analyze whether its programs are effective. Many 
schools are already developing annual plans for school improvement that include an 
evaluation process at the end of each annual cycle, and councils may want to identify that 
evaluation mechanism as their way of appraising program effectiveness. 

The procedure adopted in this council policy mu^t be consistent with any established in 
district board of education policy. 
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Policies To Enhance Achievement and Meet KERA Goals 



Cm a eoutiell poWt^y ^n^j^%^ 
9 trough 14? 



Yes. The issues discussed in those chapters are specific items listed in section (2)(j) of the 
SBDM law. Section (2)(c) of the same law calls for councils to exercise a more general 
responsibility for the school: . 

The school council shall have the responsibility to set school 
policy consistent with district board policy which shall provide 
an environment to enhance the students' achievement and help 
the school meet the goals established by ICRS 1 58.645 and KRS 
158.6451. 

Under this authority, councils can address a wide range of topics, as long as they do so 
based on a belief that these issues will have an impact on student achievement and school 
success. 

Note, however, that policies enacted under this section of the law must be consistent with 
the policies of the district board of education. That means that councils have less discretion 
here than in dealing with curriculum, instructional practices, school schedule, staff time 
assignment, student assignment, space use, discipline and extracurricular programs. (The 
procedures policy discussed in Chapter 1 4 is a special case, because the law explicitly says 
that particular policy must line up with board decisions.) 



Siiaulcint all council policies entiance acfilevemem and lE^dm^ ICPRA 



Certainly. That's the main reason for councils' existence. Policies in each of the specific 
areas discussed in previous chapters should be focused on those goals. 
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Chapter 1 6 

School Council Funding Allocations 



What resource aeolstons ilo councils mak^t 




All the decisions councils make that do not involve policy writing can be described as 
resource decisions. These decisions are described in three subsections of the school-based 
decision making law: 

• Subsection (2)(g), which calls for councils to decide how many people to employ 
in each job classification; 

• Subsection (2)(h), which calls for councils to select the textbooks, instructional 
materials and student support services provided at their schools; and 

• Subsection (2)(i), which calls for councils to pick the person to be hired when the 
school needs a new principal, and for the council to be consulted before the principal 
selects persons to be hired for all other vacant positions. 

The chapters of this section explain how councils handle these resource issues. 

Who will determine Now mw^ money each cmtiio(|.ifiiil t»e to ^nii on 

The SBDM law provides that the State Board for Elementary and Secondary Education 
is to enact a formula for allocating money to school councils. Each district board of 
education then makes allocations to councils using that formula. 

The formula in effect in July 1993, is summarized in the box titled "The State Board 
Allocation Formula." Each year, after local boards adopt projections for spending, the 
amounts projected for school level staff and instructional materials will be divided among 
its schools following that formula, and councils will make decisions about using the money 
set aside for their schools. In a pilot program using a similar formula, more than half of 
each participating district's annual budget was distributed among its schools. 
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The State Board Allocation Formula 

As of July 1993, the allocation formula set by the State Board can be found in 702 KAR 3:245, 
and it works in five main steps. 

Step 1 : Determine the Amount Available for Allocation to All Schools 

By January 3 1 , the district board will determine a projected overall budget for the district. 

From that budget, amounts will be set aside for use by the central office that cover all costs of 
Administration, Attendance Services, Health Services, Transportation, School Food Services, 
Community Services and Debt Service and most aspects of Operations, Maintenance, Capital 
Outlay and Fixed Charges. Ail money for categorical programs will also be set aside. 

The money that remains will cover school level instructional and custodial staff salaries and 
benefits and also new and replacement instructional materials. That amount will be allocated 
among district schools using Steps 2 through 5. In a spring 1992 pilot program using a similar 
formula, that remaining amount was more than half of each district's General Fund Budget. 

Step 2: Allocation Based on Certified Staff Needs 

Part of the money identified in Step 1 will be allocated to each school based on a projection of 
its need for certified staff, using the following steps. 

First, a district-wide staff allocation policy will be used to estimate how many certified staff 
positions the school needs. (District boards that do not have such a policy must adopt one.) 

Then, those needed positions will be translated into dollar figures for salary and benefits. For 
staff already at the school, the salaries and benefits due each person will be used. For positions 
that are vacant, 95 percent of the district average salary and benefits for that classification will 
be used instead. 

Step 3: Allocation Based on Classified Needs 

A process like step 2 will be used for a school's needed classified staff (those whose jobs do not 
require state certificates). Again, a district-wide staff allocation policy will be applied to 
determine the school' s need for positions, and then those needed positions will be translated into 
dollar figures for salary and benefits, with 95 percent of the district average used for positions 
that are vacant. 



- continued on next page - 
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Step 4: Allocation Based on Instructional Materials Needs 

An additional amount will be allocated to meet each school's need for instructional materials. To 
determine this amount, the district will calculate last year's average spending per pupil on these 
items. Then it will increase that amount by the same percentage as any increase in the funding 
guaranteed by the state' s school financing plan (the SEEK Program). Finally, it will multiply that 
increased amount by each school's projected enrollment. This regulation will replace an earlier 
one requiring an allocation of a minimum of $75 per pupil, but it should result in similar or greater 
allocations for instructional materials. 

Step 5: Allocation of Any Remaining Amount 

If Steps 2 through 4 do not use all the money identified in Step 1, each district board will have 
a policy on how the remaining money will be distributed among schools. The board can direct 
that the allocation be based on: 

• Each school's enrollment, 

• Special factors that the board believes result in students needing additional goods or 
services, such as low family income, learning disabilities, special requirements of a 
particular grade level or other consideration3 identified by the board, or 

• A combination of those special factors and overall enrollment. 

Decisions about Spending the Allocations 

On March I, each council will be notified of its allocation. The chapters on Staff ' and 
* Technology and Instructional Materials" discuss how councils can use the resulting money. 

The complete text of the funding regulation can be found in Appendix B, pages 125-127. 



Will councils be able t o deftoeittheir allocations in their ow^ 

There is no law specifically forbidding districts to issue councils checks for their 
allocations, and some districts have done so for the instructional materials portion of 
council funding. 

However, the Department of Education strongly recommends against this practice, 
because of the stringent bonding, bidding, check-writing and accounting rules that schools 
would have to follow. A better approach may be for districts to handle the money, carrying 
out purchase orders submitted by the councils and sending councils regular reports on 
spending to date. 
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Pill til^ ]N>rmula be cii^i^cn 




Officials at the Department of Education have stated that they assume revisions will be 
needed. No other state has tried to create such a formula and Kentucky will need to work 
through a variety of problems and concerns before a fully satisfactory formula can be put 
in place. 

Moreover, the formula does not yet address several important issues, including: 

• Categorical program dollars not covered by the formula; 

• Funds for student support services; and 

• Funds for textbooks used in grades 9-12. (There is a separate regulation on 
textbooks for the lower grades, because those are covered by special state funds.) 

The absence of a state formula in these areas does not mean that councils cannot exercise 
their responsibilities in them. Instead, it means that each board will need to set its own 
policy stating how resources will be allocated to councils until the State Board acts. 



Do {^miiiolls gel to i^artlclpate In decistons ^oul iDor^y fttm categfcmicail 



Yes. Categorical programs are the state and federal programs that provide the district with 
money that can only be used for special purposes. Many of those programs are discussed 
in the chapter on "Curriculum and Instructional Practices," including: 

• Federal Chapter 1 funding; 

• Federal Chapter 2 funding; 

• Federal Individuals with Disabilities Education Act funding; 

• State gifted and talented funding; and 

• State extended school service funding. 

Two others are discussed in the chapter on "Textbooks and Instructional Materials:" 

• State textbook funding; and 

• State technology funding. 
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Most of that money is used for school-level staff, instructional materials and student 
support services. Under the SBDM law, councils are entitled to decide how money for 
those items will be used at their schools. 

The current State Board fiinding formula does not tell districts how to allocate categorical 
money to councils. That means that each board of education must set its own policy 
specifying how the money will be divided among its schools. That policy must be 
consistent with the state or federal rules about how the money is to be used. 

Likewise, once councils receive allocations from categorical programs, they can only use 
the money according to each program's requirements. 

Now «fifi <^fi<^^,fl^^ what categoiicai momy ^ j^valtable tear mik] 
D^ ^mUHf • ^ ' 

The district must present the budget for each categorical program to the council each year, 
and the council must review and comment on it before that budget is filed with the state. 
If the budget does not provide details on what money will go to each school, it is reasonable 
for the council to ask for that information as part of its review of the budget plan. 

Reference: 702 KAR 3:245, subsection (9), states that ' 'Each year 
school councils shall review the budgets for all categorical 
programs and provide comments to the local board prior to the 
adoption of the budgets. ' ' See page 127. 



IHNist boards give eoyrtcll» m aHocatlon for profe<s$l 




No. The SBDM law does not require them to do so. It does require that each district's 
SBDM policy address professional development, but it does not require that that be done 
by giving councils control over a specific amount of money. 

A separate state regulation on the creation of district plans for professional development 
specifies that each school shall design an annual plan for professional development, and 
each district's professional development offerings shall support the instructional improve- 
ment goals set in those school level plans. 

Reference: Board SBDM policy is required to address profes- 
sional development by subsection (3)(d) of KRS 160.345: See 
Appendix A, page 121. The state requirements for school and 
district professional development planning can be found in 704 
KAR 3:035-E. 
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Af0 ooiiDolls responsible loriiMy tM, c^todHal siif^lle^ and a^ylimiejii 
or repairs lo buildings and eqyipmentt 



No. The law does not assign these decisions to councils. Conceivably, a district board 
could adopt a policy adding them to councils' responsibilities, provided it also made them 
appropriate additional allocations. Since many of these issues can be handled efficiently 
by central office staff, any such decision should give carefiil consideration to whether those 
tasks would distract from the councils' main role of working to improve student learning. 
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Under the SBDM law, councils have a number of staff-related responsibilities. They: 

• Determine the number of people the school will employ in each job classification; 

• Select the person to be hired when the school needs a new principal; 

• Are consulted before the principal selects persons to fill other vacancies; and 

• Establish the school's policy on assignment of staff time. 

This chapter discusses all of these issues except assignment of staff time, which was 
covered under "Schedules and Assignments for Staff, Students and Space" (see pages 49- 
52). 

Staff evaluation, transfers and dismissals are also discussed here. Those decisions are not 
council responsibilities, but they have a significant impact on school success. 

Reference: Council powers over a school's staffing pattern are stated in KRS 1 60.345(2)(g). 
Council roles in dealing with vacancies are covered in KRS 1 60.345(2)(i). See Appendix 
A, page 120. 

THE NUMBER OF PERSONS TO BE EMPLOYED 



Wim decides what ^ needte^v - 

The school council decides how many people to employ in each job classification, subject 
to a number of restrictions. The most important restrictions are these: 

• The school council must use the job classification system established by state 
officials and the district board. 

• Total staff costs must not exceed the dollars available for personnel at that school. 



If some staff members are paid out of money received fi-om special state or federal 
programs, their work must meet any requirements set by those programs. 
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yNhm 1$ ttid Job classff jeatiofi system? , 

The job classification system livSts minimum education and experience required for each 
position and allows advances in rank for those with special training or additional years of 
service. For jobs that require state certificates, such as teaching or counseling, qualifica- 
tions are set by the state's Education Professional Standards Board. Jobs that do not require 
certificates are called "classified" positions, and the Commissioner of Education 
establishes state-wide minimum qualifications for those positions. All public school 
employees must fit the state requirements for either a certified or a classified job. The 
district board can require additional qualifications above the state mandates. 

References: The Education Professional Standards Board's 
powers are established by KRS 161.028. Ihe Commissioner's 
duty to set qualifications for classified employees is stated in KRS 
161.011. 

Mom much fnondy. wtit e ach schcyolhave lor 

The allocation will be determined using a formula enacted by the State Board for 
Elementary and Secondary Education. Details of the formula in effect in July 1993, can 
be found in the chapter on "School Council Funding Allocations." 

The regulation does not tell districts how to make allocations for staff who provide health 
services or food services or staff who are paid by categorical programs. Councils may need 
to ask the district to explain how and when these allocations will be made. 

Reference: KRS 160.345(8) directs the State Board to adopt a 
formula for allocation of district funds to school councils. See 
Appendix A, page 122. The Board's current requirements are 
found in 702 KAR 3:245, which can be found in Appendix B, pages 
125-127. 

sliould a council consiiier tfi sefeetimg ^ «ialf lug pattemf ^^^^5 

A school's staffing needs depend on its overall educational strategy. A council should seek 
the personnel it needs to achieve KERA's goals for its pupils, giving each student the 
learning opportunities planned in the school's curriculum and instructional policies. One 
way to figure out what staff is needed might be to develop a schedule first, and then see 
how many staff members will be needed in each period of the day. 
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Possibly. New and out-of-state teachers must serve internships and they must be 
supervised by resource teachers who frequently work at the same school. Other staff may 
be needed to work with students while new teachers and their resource teachers fulfill some 
internship requirements. Additional staff may also be needed if the school hires people 
being trained in an alternative certification program or has veteran staff working with 
trainees in such a program. More information on these issues can be found on in the chapter 
on "Schedules for Staff, Students and Space" (see pages 51-52). 

If a position in that classification is already vacant, due to a retirement, a resignation or 
some other event, a change can be made immediately. 

If there is no vacancy in that classification, there is less certainty about what the law means. 
If there is no vacancy, a staff member might have to be denied contract renewal, and if all 
staff in that classification have tenure or have already been renewed for next year, a transfer 
or lay-off might be necessary. 

Some concerned groups say councils can reduce the number of people in a classification 
as long as they don't ask for particular people to be removed from the school. They argue 
that abolishing a position is different from recommending transfers or dismissals, which 
the law does not allow councils to do. 

Others disagree. They contend that abolishing a person's position is no different than 
recommending that that person be transferred or dismissed and therefore beyond what 
councils can legally do. 



Reference: Councils are forbidden to recommend transfers or 
dismissals by subsection 2(g) of KRS 160.345. See Appendix A, 
page 120. 
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Wiai oaii counK^lsdo about staff ^ttdm changes unfiHIie legal quosllon Is 



Councils that think they may need to make changes that could affect current personnel 
should begin by finding out how their local district interprets this provision. They may also 
want to consult the Department of Education, the Office of Education Accountability or 
private legal counsel for advice. 

Bm$ ttia state rdqi|li:a:^J[iopls to jiialfijtalo any i^qlft^ Wp^ or fiumbars of 



No. Prior to the enactment of KERA, the State Board's standards for school accreditation 
did specify services for schools to provide and a list of professionals who could provide 
those services. KERA repealed the state law that permitted the State Board to set 
accreditation rules, so those requirements no longer apply. 

Some districts or schools may seek accreditation from a voluntary association. Such 
accreditation is widely seen as a valuable indicator of quality and councils may want to 
think carefully before reducing staff below the levels those groups require. The decision 
may be especially important at the high school level, since accreditation can be a factor 
in student's prospects for college admissions. However, those accreditation rules are not 
legally binding on councils. 

I Aie there IMts on what kinds of staff can be paid with laiictlrig f roiii.$|>0clal 
I stale Of federal pr ogmtns? - • -y- " — ^ -^ .r^ 

Yes. Several state and federal programs provide money to help particular groups of 
students and each program includes rules on what work people paid with its funds can do. 
A number of these programs are described in the chapter on "Curriculum and Instructional 
Practices,'' including: 

• Federal Chapter 1 money; 

• Federal Chapter 2 money for educational innovations; 

• Federal money for students with handicaps; 

• State gifted and talented money; and 

• State money for extended school services. 
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Other programs that may contribute to staff funding include: 

• State and federal money for school meals; and 

• State money to prevent students from dropping out. 

A school's personnel money from any such earmarked funds should be clearly identified 
in its allocation, and the district school board or its attorney should advise each council 
of the legal limits on their use. 

FILLING VACANCIES 

Wlio picks mw staff members when the sohooJ ha$ a vai«anci^l^^^f!^ 

The principal picks all new staff members (other than his or her own replacement) after 
consulting with the school council. Staff vacancies at each school will be filled through 
a four step process: 

• First, the district superintendent will submit a list of applicants to fill the vacancy. 
If the school requests, the superintendent must provide additional applicants if 
qualified applicants are available. 

• Second, the principal will consult with the school council about the applicants. 

• Third, the principal will select the person to fill each vacancy. 

• Fourth, the district superintendent will complete any steps necessary to hire the 
person the principal selects. 

Reference: KRS 160.345(2) (i) setsforth theprocess forhiringnew 
staff under school-based decision making. See Appendix A, page 
120. 

Alimat does **con^^^ with the councfi" mean? 

Since the law says specifically that the principal selects the persons to be hired to fill any 
vacancy (except for his or her own replacement), consultation means that he or she must 
ask for and listen to the advice of the council before he or she makes the final choice. 
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There are many ways that this consultation could occur, and the principal and the council 
need to have a clear process worked out between them. Because hiring has such long-term 
implications, it is important to develop a consultation plan soon after the council begins 
work, so that everyone involved understands what steps will be taken, and after a position 
is filled, everyone will be satisfied that the decision was arrived at fairly. 

It is common for schools to have one or more vacancies that need to be filled quickly just 
before the school year begins. Councils may want to consider having a different 
consultation process to deal with those late summer needs, one that allows decisions to be 
made more quickly than at other times of the year. 

Vimat limitations apply to the prlnclpars selection of new staff members to m 
vacancies? ' 



Principals are bound by the same rules that bind district superintendents who hire staff for 
schools without school-based decision making, including the following: 

• State and federal anti-discrimination laws banning discrimination based on sex, 
age, ethnic origin, race, religious opinion, political opinion or handicapping 
condition; 

• State hiring regulations setting requirements for each job classification; 

• State "adjunct instructor" rules that allow people to teach for one year in fields with 
acritical teaching shortage even though they lack some of the normal qualifications, 
provided no person certified to teach that subject is available; 

• State rules barring employment of relatives of school board members or the 
superintendent within a school system and relatives of a principal within that 
principal's school; and 

« Any contract rules agreed to by the district board and a district collective bargaining 
organization that apply to transfers within the district. 
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The council should ask the district board or its attorney to identify and explain those rules 
and any other laws or regulations governing hiring that apply to Kentucky schools that have 
implemented school-based decision making. A council that needs additional guidance 
may want to consult the Kentucky Department of Education, the Office of Education 
Accountability or a private attorney. 

References: The types of discrimination noted above are forbid- 
den by KRS 161.164 and 42 USC 2000e-2. Hiring of adjunct 
instructors is governed by KRS 16L 046 Employment of relatv^es 
is restricted by KRS 160M0, 

I Can a superintendent ever transfer staff to a ^hool tMthe prl!icl|>#lias 
[choeen after council coneyilatlon? ;^::f 

The SBDM law does not state any exceptions, but there may be some implied exceptions 
in cases where the district needs to honor a contractual obligation to a current employee. 
The Department of Education recently issued a Program Review identifying a number of 
circumstances that might create that sort of need, and those are listed in the box on the next 
page. Although Program Reviews do not have the force of law, the argument for each of 
those exceptions seems compelling. 

When those exceptions do not apply, however, the council has the right to be consulted, 
and the principal has the right to select the person to be employed. Transfers that by-pass 
the principal and council without involving one of those exceptions violate state law. 
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EXCEPTIONS TO SBDM IN FILLING VACANCIES 

The language below is taken directly from recommendation 9 of the Kentucky Department of Education's 
Program Review on Suggested Hiring Procedures in SBDM Schools: 

A superintendent may transfer or assign a staff member to an SBDM school without allowing the principal 
selection rights or the school council consultation rights when the only position available is at an SBDM 
school and one of the following circumstances exists: 

a. When a reduction in force exists (for example, because of a decrease in enrollment, closing of a school 
or territorial changes affecting the district) and it becomes necessary to find a position for a certified 
staff member because of teacher seniority rights.... 

b. When positions become available subsequent to a reduction in force, and KRS 161.800 applies to 
require the following: [tenured teachers] have the right of restoration to continuing service status in the 
order of seniority of service in the district if qualified for the position. 

c. When the superintendent must honor an employer-employee bargained contract on transfers. 

d. When required pursuant to the district wide affirmative action plan, whether voluntary or involuntary. 

e. When an employee is returning from a leave of absence. 

f When a court or teacher tribunal has ordered the reinstatement of a former employee. 

g. When an administrator has been demoted and must be assigned within his or her area(s) of certification. 

h. When an employee (certified or classified) under contract must be placed to avoid a breach of contract. 

i. When a principal has been hired and his or her spouse needs to be transferred out of the school to avoid 
a nepotism violation under KRS 160.380(2)(g), and the only position available for which the spouse 
is certified is at an SBDM school. 



Who picks new pHncipals? /^llSSf 3 



The school council chooses the school's new principal when a vacancy occurs. The local 
superintendent recommends a list of applicants; the council may ask for a list of additional 
names if no applicant on the first list seems suitable. Once the school council selects the 
person they want, the superintendent does the official work of hiiing that person. 
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As in the case of hiring other staff, the council's choice must comply with certain legal 
standards including nondiscrimination rules, state and local required job qualifications 
and any applicable collective bargaining agreement. Again, the district board or its 
attorney should identify and explain these and any other relevant rules to the school 
council. 

Reference: KRS 160.345(2)(i) governs the hiring of new princi- 
pals under school-based decision making. See Appendix A, page 
120. 

EVALUATIONS. TRANSFERS AND DISMISSALS 

Who ileoi<ie$ how school staff wlH l)e evaluatoct? 



Each district board of education must establish a staff evaluation plan, which is subject to 
State Board for Elementary and Secondary Education approval. Staff evaluation is not a 
council function. However, principals play a significant role in staff evaluation in their 
capacity as administrators. 

Reference: District evaluation plans are required by KRS 156.101 
and 704 KAR 3:345. 

What can council memhera ancl others do If they have serious corK^ms 
i^otit Ihe parforniance of a school staff memhef? 

They can share thtir thoughts with the principal, so that he or she can consider that 
iiiformation in evaluating the staff member. Council members' opinions will have no 
special status, but the principal may consider them along with the advice of any other 
citizen who chooses to comment on school affairs. 

If the conduct in question is not permitted by council policy, council members do have an 
official role in dealing with breaches of their policy. The principal has an obligation to 
enforce coancil policy, and council members are entitled to answers to questions about 
whether that is being done. 
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If the conduct seems likely to harm student performance but is not addressed in current 
council policy, the council may also want to consider whether a policy should be 
established in one of the areas discussed in chapters 9 through 15. 

References: KRS 160.345(2){g) states that councils have no 
power to recommend transfers or dismissals. See Appendix A, 
page 120. The principal 's responsibility to report some types of 
wrongdoing is set forth in KRS 161. 790. The right of citizens, 
including council members, to ask district officials to respond to 
staff-related problems at a public school is protected by the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments to the United States Constitution 
and by section 8 of the Kentucky Constitution. 

Cm the scliool council recommancl transfers or dismissais ol si^ niem- 



No. KERA specifically states that the council does not have the authority to recommend 
transfers or dismissals. The district superintendent makes those decisions. 

However, the principal (as school administrator rather than as a council member) may have 
a duty to report conduct warranting dismissal or to recommend transfers in cases where 
a staff member is unsuited to a particular school's program. 

linder what circymsianoes oan %tm sufjerlnteficieni transfer a staff member 
XHit of a school t hat has ttiylemented sciiool4?jasecl <tecisioii maki^f? 

The answer to this question is not yet clear. In the past, superintendents have had 
substantial authority to reassign staff from one school to another, provided proper 
procedures were used. Now, however, some transfers may constitute improper or illegal 
interference with school-based decision making. There are no definite rules on the topic 
yet, so if a council is concemedabout actual or possible transfers that could harm its school, 
it should talk first to district officials. If there still seems to be a problem, the council may 
want to contact the Department of Education, the Office of Education Accountability or 
private legal counsel for advice. 

Und^r what circumstances can a principal change the woitt done by a 
member of the schoot staff? 

In general, such changes are assignments of staff time and so should be made in a manner 
consistent with council policy on those issues. Those policies are addressed in the chapter 
on "Schedules and Assignments for Staff, Students and Space." 
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Chapter 18 

Textbooks and Instructional Materials 



What are Instnictional malerlalst 



Instructional materials are the various supplies students use to learn and the additional 
items teachers use in preparing to teach them. These include familiar items such as paper 
and chalk. They also include the manipulative materials now used to teach math in many 
schools and the wide variety of items students can use to learn science through hands-on 
activities. Materials used in extracurricular programs, including sports, also fall under this 
category. Almost anything can be used for learning: What your school needs will depend 
on its curriculum and its instructional strategies. 



Who selects lextl)ocN(s md instryctional materials tor schools tH^ 
mem school-based decision malim9? 



School councils do. 



Can councHs ai^horize membors of the school staff to mik^ some of these 
decisions? '^^fif^ 



Yes. Many councils adopt an overall budget and then ask the principal or others to select 
specific items to be purchased within the limits set in the budget. For instance, the librarian 
might be a natural person to pick the new books and periodicals needed for the library, 
using the dollars budgeted by the council for that purpose. 

On the other hand, a council that does not decide to delegate those responsibilities can 
review and approve every purchasing decision made using its allocation for instructional 
items. 



Are councils entitled lo participate In decisions at>but textboc^ W 
.rials (Hifchased withcate^6Hcai;programluhds?'V;; 



Yes, provided their choices are consistent with the rules of each program. The chapter oii 
"Curriculum and Instructional Practices" discussed a number of such programs, includ- 
ing: 
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• The Chapter 1 program; 

• The Chapter 2 program; 

• The gifted and talented program; 

• Extended school services; and 

• Individuals with Disabilities Education Act ftmding. 

This chapter will provide additional information on tv/o other categorical ftmding sources: 

• The State Textbook Fund; and 

• The Kentucky Education Technology System. 

What Hiypenslt a scriool has a special o ne^me rieeclfor »pe<Mai egyl^iy^^ 

The district board of education can make an allocation to cover those needs, without being 
required to spend an equal amount in ftiture years. For example, creation of a primary 
program or restructuring of a high school may require a different type of resources than 
the school has had before, calling for extra spending for a year or two to get the program 
off to a good start. A similar rule applies when a new building opens: it would obviously 
be unreasonable to require a school to cover all its start-up needs out of an allocation like 
those of schools that already have most of their equipment in place. 

[ Are tnere limtt^ on what textbooks and materiat^ a conncft can seleott 

There are official state adoption lists identifying textbooks that can be used in Kentucky 
schools, electronic items that can be purchased with Kentucky Education Technology 
System dollars and some types of instructional materials that can be purchased with money 
from the State Textbook Fund. 

What process must councils toiiow In selecting textbooks and instructional 
materials? ] ' / . 

For schools that serve primary through grade eight, councils must approve a plan each year, 
e.nd then make selections consistent with that plan. For schools that serve grades nine 
through 1 2, the process is somewhat different. Accordingly, this chapter has two separate 
sections based on grade levels. School technology is governed by additional rules, 
discussed on page 89 and pages 94-95. 
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Adoption Lists And What They Mean 



Kentucky now has lists of textbooks, electronic instructional materials and a few t>T)es of other 
materials that have been officially adopted for state use. 



The State Textbook Commission selects the textbooks that can be used in Kentucky schools and 
places them on the State Multiple List. It is illegal to use a book not on the list as a class's basal 
text unless a waiver is obtained from the State Board for Elementary and Secondary Education. To 
get a waiver, the school must show that the book meets all the standards set for books that are on 
the list. Once a waiver is granted, state textbook funds can be spent on the item, but only up to the 
cost of the most expensive book that was placed on the adoption list for that subject. 



The Kentucky Education Technology System will adopt a list of electronic instructional materials. 
Only items on the list can be purchased with state technology funds. 

Non-Electronic Materials Subject to Adoption 

Starting in 1993, the State Textbook Commission will also review the following kinds of 
instructional materials: 

• Supplemental basal programs; 

• Kits; 

• Master units; and 

• Programmed instructional materials. 

In those categories, only items that appear on the resulting adoption list can be purchased with state 
textbook funds. However, items that fit within those categories but are not on that list can be 
purchased with other dollars the school receives from the district board of education. 



There will be no state adoption list for instructional materials in other categories. That means that 
school s are free to pick from among all the options offered on the market. Library books, magazines, 
and math and science manipulatives are among the many kinds of items that are not covered by a 
list. 



Textbooks 



Electronic Instructional Materials 



Other InstK uctional Materials 



• 



References: KRS 156.433 requires the State Board to estab- 
lish regulations identifying instructional materials eligible 
for purchase with state textbookfunds. KRS 156.395-474 are 
the laws relating to textbooks. KRS 157 J 00, 157.110 and 
157.190 provide for free textbooks for students. 
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PRIMARY THROUGH GRADE 8 



Miai 1^ Of plan must these schools develop for textbooks m<i instiye** 
tlofiai fliaterlalsl^ • " 



The regulation adopted by the State Board specifies that schools must plan each year the 
items they will purchase over the next six years. The plan must address the KERA goals 
and Learner Outcomes. 



The plan must also include opportunities for teachers in primary through grade eight to 
cooperate in the selection of materials. The Department of Education will provide a guide 
and format councils can use to document their plans. 



1 Does ttm pim imm to fteveloped iisln^ tln^l^l^imiliiimil^ 
pliable Wm liep^rtiiWfA .of i^iication? '<-^-^^^^^m^^^m 




No. The process is recommended as a thorough way to approach this planning, but it is 
not required by the textbook regulation. 


Wio will approve the plan? 





Under the regulation now in effect, the council must approve the full plan. The district 
board of education will then review the plan to determine whether adequate funds are 
available to implement it. If f\mds are adequate, the regulation requires the board to 
approve the plan. If funds are not adequate, the board must return the plan to the council 
for amendments. If the board and council cannot agree, they can appeal to the 
Commissioner, who will make the final decision. 

However, the Administrative Regulation Review Committee has attached a letter to the 
regulation, and that means that at the end of the 1 994 session of the General Assembly, the 
regulation will no longer be in effect. Accordingly, it is likely that the process in 1 994 and 
thereafter will be somewhat different than the one now in use. 



Wiiefi ifflist the plan be coroplelecil? 




There is no deadline but state textbook funds will not be released to the district until all 
schools in the district have submitted their plans. Most schools try to complete these plans 
in the spring. 
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The district superintendent will notify the state when all schools in the district have 
complete plans. 

The state will then release state textbook money to the districts, so that books and materials 
can be purchased. 

The superintendent will notify each school of its allocation from the state textbook funds. 
In addition, the school will have funding from the district for materials: each school will 
learn about those district funds on March 1 each year. 

Councils will then approve lists of specific books and materials to be purchased, using both 
state textbook funds and district materials funding. 



Can council revise Us pi&n7 



Yes. In fact, a new plan must be prepared every year. The point of the planning process 
is to make each council think through the long-range implications of its current choices, 
while leaving room to adjust to new developments each year. 

Reference: The regulation that requires council planning for 
textbooks is 704 KAR 3:450. It will be in effect until the end of the 
1994 General Assembly. 



GRADES 9-12 



Do soHool$ liave to prepare plans for buying textbooks aiict tnstfuclSonal 
materidls for ttiese grade ievelst 



No. Since some of the items purchased must be used for many years, councils will want 
to make these decisions carefully and systematically, but there is no state law or regulation 
requiring them to develop any particular type of plan. 
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i^ettidipe limits oiittie iy|»8 #1^^ 



Yes. For textbooks, only items on the state adoption list can be used as basal textbooks 
unless the school obtains a waiver xi:om the State Board to use other texts. 

For electronic instructional materials, only items on the state list can be purchased with 
money from the Kentucky Education Technology System, but others can be purchased 
with instructional materials money from the district. 

For non-electronic instruction?: materials, there is a state list, but schools are free to 
purchase items that are not on it. The benefit of buying items that are on the list is that the 
state has negotiated special contract prices that are often lower than schools can obtain on 
their own. 



The dollar amounts should be determined according to the school council allocation 
formula adopted by the State Board for Elementary and Secondary Education. The 
formula in effect as of July 1993, is discussed in the chapter on "School Council Funding 
Allocations" (see pages 71-76). 

M money will schools ji^iyeto pur^liase tex^ooks at trmse levslst^ 

Since there is no state-wide allocation formula, each district board of education will need 
to adopt a policy on how these purchases will be ftinded. However, it would be 
unreasonable for the district to require these items to be paid for out of instructional 
materials fiinds, since elementary schools get specific funding to meet the textbook needs. 

In some districts, high school textbooks are paid for by rental fees charged to students. To 
rent books out, each district must maintain a centralized rental system. Once a school 
enters school-based decision making, it must be allowed to select the books that will be 
available to its school from that system. 
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Textbook Fee Waivers 

If a school charges textbook fees, they must be waived for students who qualify for free school 
lunches. Students who qualify for reduced price lunches are entitled to a reduction in their textbook 
fees. If a student does not meet the standards for free or reduced price lunches, but has exceptional 
family circumstances making it impossible to pay the fees, districts must also consider that 
student's request for free textbooks. 

Textbook fee waivers and reductions are required by KRS 157 A 10 and 702 KAR 1:005. 

Th3 Purchasing Process for Items the Council Selects 

Once the council selects items to be used at the school, the precise process for buying them may 
vary from district to district. 

In some districts, councils are being permitted to keep their instructional materials budget in a 
separate bank account and to make purchases directly from suppliers. However, that arrangement 
is only legally proper if the council meets quite stringent requirements, including: 

• Keeping accounting records that use the state's official accounting codes for each 
expenditure; 

• Designating a treasurer who must be bonded to protect against misuse of funds; 

• Establishing a depository bank and a penal bond; and 

• Following state bidding laws that set rules for advertisements that list what the school wants 
to purchase, the acceptance of official bids from suppliers, the opening of the bids and the 
awarding of contracts. 

In addition, some suppliers may be unwilling to deal directly with councils because the council is 
not a legal corporation with the power to incur debts. 

In other districts, distiict staff are still responsible for actually handling all the school system's 
money and for keeping records of that spending. If a particular purchase can only be made by 
advertising for bids, the district staff handles that process as well. Councils inform the district of 
the items they want purchased, and the district does all the paperwork needed to acquire those items. 
Many councils will find this a much easier way to handle procurement and the Department of 
Education strongly recommends it. 

Where district staff continue to handle the actual purchasing of instructional materials, the council 
may need to follow any reasonable process the district establishes. A reasonable process may 
include required forms, needed information and a schedule stating when requests must be sent to 
the district office in order to have items by a needed date. The district may also check to be sure 
that the school will not exceed its total allotment, that the items are truly meant for instructional 
use and that applicable state and federal rules have been followed. 
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EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 





It is the KERA initiative to ensure state-of-the-art technology is in active use in Kentucky 
schools. It includes two major components: 

• An instructional system to enhance student performance using a wide range of 
learning technology; and 

• An administrative network that will eventually link every teacher's desk and every 
school office to its district office and the Kentucky Department of Education, 
dramatically easing the flow of information and the efficiency of the whole system. 

The Council for Education Technology developed the blueprint for KETS, and that 
blueprint will now be implemented over a number of years. To participate, each district 
must prepare a detailed plan that fits within the statewide blueprint. 



HOW Is KETS being jtonpt^yf ^ 



The state will pay for the entire administrative network and will match district dollars to 
pay for the educational components. 

Howwili0lichdistHcf$ptenb©iievelop0cl? • 

v ^^.^.^•.^■v.^.^ ..v.v \v. ^ ..- ■ ... • ■ 1 1 . 1. 1 • . . i m ■ i . i r i ■■ hMfci i r * \M ^ ii M l m i mr i l r fii I II M II i l li o i l l ll [ Il l l i ill 

The recommended process for developing district technology plans is laid out in the KETS 
Planning Workbook. The workbook provides an orderiy set of steps for gathering 
community input, assessing needs, developing plans, addressing financial considerations 
and reviewing the quality of district plans. 

I WHat will the rote of scftoo! coiincrts toe? /' ' " ' ' ' ' 

The KETS Planning Workbook rarely mentions councils, though it does recommend that 
a school council member serve on the district planning committee. It also requires that 
each school have a technology planning committee to provide input to the district plan, but 
it does not indicate how those committees will be formed. 
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Since the district plan will have major implications for instructional materials, curriculum 
and instructional practices, it would make sense for districts to seek very active council 
involvement in the planning. One way to do that might be to ask each council to name its 
school's technology planning committee, and there are likely to be other approaches that 
would result in a plan that will support SBDM schools' strategies for creating student 
success. 

In addition, councils will review and comment on each district's technology budget. KETS 
is a categorical program as defined in the school council fimding formula regulaticm and 
that means each district must obtain council input before submitting its KETS budget to 
the state as part of the district's technology plan. 

4 

Reference: Each district 's Technology Coordinator has a copy of the 
KETS Planning Workbook The Workbook can also be obtained (in 
hard copy or on disk for use with Microsoft« Works) by writing Mr. 
Kevin Noland, Kentucky Department of Education, 500 Mero Street, 
Frankfort, KY 40601 , and making a request under the Open Records 
Law. 
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What am student support services? 

Support services include any effort (other than instruction) that the school makes to help 
students be prepared to 'earn. Such services can include tutoring, counseling, screening 
for learning disabilities and a wide range of other types of assistance. 

Reference: Section 2(h) ofKRS 160.345 provides that councils 
shall select student support services to be provided in their 
schools. See Appendix A, page 120. 

What stiould school co uncitscofisiaer \n deciding which services to ofTer^ 

School councils will want to begin by finding out what services the school has been 
offering and trying to identify other services pupils have needed in the past. 

Councils should select those services that can do the most to help attain the goals for 
students and schools listed inside the front and back covers of this guide. For example, 
KERA's last goal for schools, dealing with successful student "transitions to work, post- 
secondary education, and the military" might be met in part by a mentoring program that 
pairs students with adults in careers that interest them. Counseling and job fairs are among 
the many other support services that can contribute to meeting this particular goal. 

; What procedure will be used for selecting ati^«MteW^tel^» 
:tobeprovlctodbythesohpols? ■ ' ^^^^^■,,,r..^;^^<r,^,^.^ 

As of July 1 993, no state regulations have been issued on how this matter will be handled. 
To carry out the law, each district board needs to have a policy for funding these services 
at schools that implement school-based decision making. This policy should provide a 
mechanism for telling each school council what funds are available each year for services 
to its students, and a schedule for councils to decide which services it wants to receive 
within that funding. 
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In the past, districts have provided support services at least four different ways: 

• Staff assigned to specific schools: For example, guidance counselors frequently 
work in a single building with the students enrolled there. 

• Itinerant staff: Psychological services are a good example here, since they are 
frequently performed by one psychologist who travels from school to school but is 
officially based at the district's central office. 

• Service contracts: In some cases, districts have only a few students who need a 
service, and may hire a private agency: this is particularly common when dealing 
with the needs of handicapped and exceptional students. 

• Cooperative arrangements with other districts: This approach is also used when 
only a few students in each system need a service; each participating district 
provides part of the salary for a staff member who travels to schools throughout the 
cooperative area. 

It seems likely that the district board will decide which of these options to use to provide 
the services each school council requests. If the district opts to fund personnel assigned 
to the school, the school council's personnel powers will apply, as discussed in the chapter 
on Staff." If itinerant staff, contracts or cooperative arrangements are used, it is more 
likely that a visiting person v/ill provide services. In such cases, the principal and the 
school council will need to work with the superintendent to be sure that person's services 
do not dismpt other parts of the school's schedule. 

Are Ihere any services e school must provide? 



State law does not impose any requirements, but a State Board regulation mandates that 
schools establish a cumulative health record for each student and provide screening and 
follow-up services for health problems. 
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In the past, the state's accreditation standards have required some additional services. The 
accreditation process assessed the adequacy of each school's program and resources, 
including its services, and schools that fell short of the standards were required to plan and 
implement improvements. That process was abolished by KERA; the accreditation some 
schools still seek comes from a voluntary organization and is not legally required. 

Reference: The health record requirement is found in 704 KAR 
4:020. 

A^exlm fyri(|sdyalta|)icit<^ ^rye students wftij ^pe^jl^ neec^^^ 

Yes, for eligible students, the district may already be receiving funds from targeted state 
and federal programs. The chapter on "Curnculum and Instructional Practices" (pages 
44-47) has already described some of those sources, including: 

• Federal Chapter 1 funding; 

• Federal Individuals with Disabilities Education Act funding; 

• State gifted and talented funding; 

• State funding to educate exceptional children; and 

• State funding for extended school services. 

Some types of student support services can also be funded through: 

• State grants for dropout prevention; and 

• Federal and state school meal subsidies. 

If the district has funds available from these sources for student support services, the 
school council should be able to decide how the school's fair share of them will be spent. 

Will the State monitor ttie effectiveness of services the school provides^ D 

Yes, by looking at student and school success on the goals set by KERA. Specific data 
will be collected on attendance, dropout and retention rates, reduced barriers to learning 
and transitions from school. More generally, the quality of Support as well as the quality 
of instruction will be reflected in the outcomes of student achievement assessments. 
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Family Resource Centers and Youth Services Centers 

Councils are not responsible for providing all the services their students need. KERA also calls 
for the creation of new family resource centers and youth services centers that should address many 
of these needs. These centers will be set up at or near each school where 20 percent or more of the 
students are eligible for the free school lunch program. KERA requires that centers be created in 
25 percent of eligible schools each year until all centers are in place. Each center will have a local 
advisory council to provide input from those most directly affected by its services. 

School councils have no official responsibility for these centers, but they will want to avoid 
duplicating services and will want to maintain good communication in order to help students in their 
school succeed. Councils may also want to offer some informal suggestions for center operations 
based on their knowledge of the school's students and families. 

The centers are required by KRS J 56.497. 
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Chapter 20 

Relations with the District 



THE LOCAL BOARD OF EDUCATION 



What aspects of schooi^sased decision making can a district school 
: regulate? ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ \ . 



As a general matter, each district board has estabhshed school-based decision making by 
enacting the policies required by FCERA, and each board may modify or refine those 
policies so long as the changes are consistent with the SBDM law. 

Boards are also required to adopt policies addressing how a number of facets of district 
operation will interact with school-based decision making. State law does not say how 
these matters are to be handled, only that the policy implementing SBDM must cover them. 
The specific areas are described in the box on the next page. 

Each board must also decide whether to grant councils additional powers beyond those 
guaranteed by law, and each board must provide council members with insurance against 
liability for actions they take as part of their council work. 

In addition, the board may set policies to address issues conceming the formation of school 
councils that are not addressed by KERA. Those policies cannot, however, conflict with 
the rules for council operations established by state law. 

References: KRS 160 J45. subsection (3), requires distfict hoards 
to adopt policies regulating school-based decision making in the 
nine areas listed below. See Appendix A, page 12 L The board 
power to grant councils additional powers and the board duty to 
provide insurance for council members appear in KRS 160345, 
subsection (4). See Appendix A, page 12 L Board responsibilities 
for council formation issues not addressed by state law are 
specified in KRS 160J45(2)(e). See Appendix A, page 120, 
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Additional SBDM Policy Topics 

Section (3) of the SBDM law says that a local board of education's policy must address the following 
topics: 

• Budget and administration . Under the SBDM law, these policies can cover discretionary 
funds; activity and other school funds; funds for maintenance, supplies, and equipment; and 
procedures for authorizing reimbursement for training and other expenses. 

• Assessment of individual student progress . Theboard adoptsmethodsformonitoring student 
learning and sets rules for reporting on that progress to students, parents, the school district, 
the community and the state. This part of board policy frequently includes the format and 
frequency of report cards. 

• School improvement plans . This aspect of board policy is discussed in the chapter on 
*Tlanning the Council's Work." 

• Professional development . Thisaspect ofboardpolicyisdiscussed in thechapter on "School 
Council Funding Allocations." 

• Parents citizen and community participation . Board policy must address these arrangements, 
including the relationship of the school councils with other groups. 

• Cooperation and collaboration . The board arranges or approves programs shared with other 
public and private agencies, with other districts or among schools within the district. 

• Waivers of district policies : There are many areas outside the realm of council policymaking 
and resource decisions where district board policy still sets the operating rules for the school. 
Councils can ask for waivers that allow them to var>' from those rules, and this part of board 
policy explains how to do that. 

• Record-keeping . 

• A ppeals : If someone believes a councH has acted wrongly, this part of board policy specifies 
how to get that council policy reviewed. 



V\|!liat Other faoar^ affect councW^^^ v g { 

Each local board of education will continue to direct district decisions in the areas not 
specifically assigned to councils. Among the decisions that will have the greatest impact 
on councils are these: 

• Evaluation plans for assessing the quality of each employee's work, rewarding high 
achievement and promoting improvement in any weak areas; 

• The district's annual budget, including amounts available for allocation to school 
councils and for services that support council work; 
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• Staff allocation policies used to determine what funding each council will receive; 

• The schedule of the school day and school year; 

• Transportation policies for getting students to and from school and related events; 

• Salary schedules for all district employees; 

• Hiring the superintendent and determining central office staffing levels and job 
descriptions, which in turn will largely determine the types and quality of support 
available to councils; 

• Location and design of new buildings and repair, renovation or retirement of old 
ones; and 

• Assignment of students to schools. 

References: Personnel policy roles of the board are governed by 
KRS 160.380 and 160.290. Board hiring involvement is prohib- 
ited by KRS 160. 180. Hiring of superintendents is controlled by 
KRS 160.350 and 160.352. Waiver policies for pupil fees are 
required by KRS 160.330 and 702 KAR 3:220. The board's duty 
to maintain school buildings is specified by 704 KAR 4:020. 

C^n district boards require cptiiicijs to develop school imprdvenleitt 0^ 

Yes. State law says so explicitly. This issue is discussed in more detail in the chapter on 
"Planning the Council's Work" (see pages 31-34). 

Cjirt district boards approve or disapprove the school imprp|eiTie^ 

As of June 1993, this issue had not been definitely settled. One circuit court had upheld 
a district policy that required board approval of council improvement plans, but that ruling 
was under appeal. 
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i school council decisions on appeal t f 

Yes, sometimes. As noted above, each district school boardmust adopt a policy for appeals 
from decisions made by school councils. This policy should include information on who 
may appeal a decision, who will hear and decide the appeal, what types of decisions may 
be appealed and the circumstances under which a council decision may be reversed. The 
standards for overturning a council decision may vary from district to district, but to be 
lawflil, they should be clearly spelled out in the policy. 

Reference: KRS 160.345(3)(i) requires boards to establish a 
process for appealing a decision made by a school council See 
Appendix A, page 12 L 



Can the school board excuse the school council from following dlstNct 
policies that apply to other district schools? 

Yes, it can. School councils can ask the district board to waive district policies that interfere 
with plans the council wants to enact at a school. Under KERA, the board must adopt a 
policy stating the requirements for receiving such a waiver. 

Reference: KRS 160.345, subsection (3)(g), requires districts to 
adopt a policy for M;aivers requested by councils. See Appendix 
A, page 12L 

THE SUPERINTENDENT AND CENTRAL OFFICE STAFF 



The district superintendent is responsible for implementing board policies and supervising 
day-to-day district operations. That work includes a variety of tasks that support school 
councils and a range of others that are not part of the school-based decision making 
process. 
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V/ork To Be Handled Or Supervised By the Superintendent 



Personnel 



• Advertising jobs in the district, including school-level positions. 

• Supplying lists of eligible applicants for school-level jobs to school principals and councils. 

• Hiring persons selected by the principal or council for school-level jobs and selecting staff at 
the district level. 

• Evaluating staff performance pursuant to the district evaluation plan, providing help to improve 
that performance and recognizing good work and significant steps forward. 

• Determining transfers, promotions and dismissals of employees, subject to state laws and 
regulations and to any collective bargaining agreements that may apply. 

District Funds 



• Developing the district's annual budget and any long-range budget plans, including calculation 
of the amounts school councils may use for staff, instructional materials and student support 
services under formulas set by the State Board. 

• Receiving all district revenues, including funds for use by the school council and holding those 
funds in appropriate bank accounts. 

• Ordering all goods and services for use in the district, including those selected by school 
councils. 

• Paying the bills for goods and services for use in the district, including the payroll. 

• Maintaining books of account showing all district revenues, expenditures, assets and liabilities, 
arranging outside audits of those books and making required spending reports to the state and 
federal governments. 

Transportation 

• Planning and supplying all school bus transportation for district students. 
Assistance to School Councils and Committees 

• Creating district professional development plans to meet the needs identified in school level 
plans. 

• Offering suggestions and resources on curriculum, instructional practices and other issues. 
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• Helping with planning and policy development. 
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Wlio conducts eoiiectlve bargaining negotiations? 

Those negotiations are the joint responsibility of the district board and the superintendent 
and only occur after the board recognizes an organization to represent a group of 
employees. 
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Chapter 21 

Relations with the State 

T HE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

The General Assembly is the branch of state government charged by the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky with providing "an efficient system of common schools 
throughout the state." That system must provide substantially equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all students. The General Assembly's most important specific duties include: 

• Enacting statutes that set up the state school system including the State Board for 
Elementary and Secondary Education, the state Department of Education and the 
local school districts and their boards and regulating their various operations; 

• Determining the level of state education funding, how it will be spent and the 
taxation needed to pay for it; and 

• Determining the levels and types of taxation local districts may use to raise 
additional school funds. 

The Kentucky Education Reform Act of 1990 started a major new effort by the General 
Assembly to provide the kind of education required by Kentucky's Constitution. 

THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION ACCOUNTABILITY 

The Office of Education Accountability is a special agency created by the General 
Assembly to monitor and report on KERA's implementation and other aspects of Kentucky 
education. When allegations of wrongdoing are not satisfactorily resolved or explained 
by other local or state officials, the Office is also charged with investigating those 
allegations. The Office is a division of the Legislative Research Commission, which 
serves the General Assembly. 

lo:::' 
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The Office maintains a toll-free number for questions about KERA's implementation: 
1-800-242-0520. 



mmn ts n appropriate for opuiiclte to malce p^mmt mt^ MB iCmUmM 



Because of its special role in assuring that KERA is properly implemented, school councils 
may wish to contact the Office of Education Accountability if they have difficulty 
exercising the responsibilities given to them by state law, or if they need clarification of 
an issue where they disagree with district authorities. 

Where councils believe there is a "pattern of practice" of intentional interference with 
their work, they have the option of filing a written complaint with Education Accountabil- 
ity. That complaint will activate the formal review process described in the box on 
intentional interference. Written communication can be directed to: 



The Office of Education Accountability 
Capitol Annex 
Frankfort, KY 40601 



• 



Reference: The duties of the Office of Education Accountability 
are listed in KRS 7.410. 
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Responding to intentional interference with School Councils 

In 1 992, Section 9 of KRS 1 60.345 was amended to create a process for dealing with efforts to thwart 
councils' work. The first paragraph of the amended section states that: 

No board member, superintendent of schools, or district employee shall intention- 
ally engage in a pattern of practice which is detrimental to the successful implemen- 
tation of or circumvents the intent of school-based decision making to allow the 
professional staff members of a school and parents to be involved in the decision 
making process in working toward meeting the educational goals established in KRS 
158.645 and 158.645 1 or to make decisions in areas of policy assigned to a school 
council pursuant to paragraph (j) of subsection 2 of this section. 

Notice the specific provision there that the behavior must be intentional and that it must be a pattern 
of practice, which probably means that a single isolated incident is not covered by this rule, but a 
series of two or more actions or a single continuous activity stretching over a long period would be. 

Any affected party can take action to get the behavior stopped or punished. That means a teacher, 
parent and perhaps other citizens as well, could bring these charges. 

Before taking such an action, consider the possibility that there has been a misunderstanding. Talk 
directly to the person involved, explaining the legal problem and asking for an explanation and a 
solution. If that works, no further steps are necessary. If that fails, you may also want to explore 
local solutions, including speaking to that person's direct supervisor or asking your local board of 
education to make sure that the SBDM rules set up by its policies are being carried out. 

If local discussion fails, however, the new process allows you to file a written complaint with the 
Office of Education Accountability. Once you do that. Education Accountability must investigate 
and try to resolve the matter. If it cannot find a resolution. Education Accountability must refer the 
case to the State Board. 

Once the case goes to the State Board, a person designated as a hearing officer will listen to both 
sides of the story and prepare a report for the State Board, including recommendations on what 
should be done. Both sides will have a chance to respond to the report in writing, and the State Board 
will read the reports and responses before deciding whether abuses have occurred. 

The first time the State Board finds that a person has intentionally interfered with SBDM in the 
manner prohibited by the law, it can issue a reprimand. On the second offense, it has the authority 
to remove that person from office. 

There is also another process for dealing with abuses that can move more quickly, but it requires 
action by the Commissioner of Education. Under KRS 156.132, the Commissioner can seek the 
reprimand or removal of school officials for a number of types of offenses. Willful neglect of duty 
and a deliberate violation of the school-based decision making law would count as such neglect. This 
law does not require proof of a pattern of practice and it does not require a second offense before 
a person can be removed from office. A single act, if grave enough, could lead to removal if the 
charges are brought by the Commissioner through this more severe process. 

no 
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THE STATE BOARD 
FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

KERA defines the role of the State Board this way: 

The primary function of the board shall be to develop and adopt 
policies and administrative regulations by which the Department of 
Education shall be governed in planning, coordinating, administering, 
supervising, operating and evaluating the educational programs, 
services and activities which are within the jurisdiction of the board. 

The State Board's specific duties include the following: 

• Accoimtability: The Board oversees the creation of th3 statewide, assessment 
program, defines success for students and schools, sets thresholds of student 
success for each school to seek, sets the rules rewarding successful schools and 
districts and intervenes when schools fail to meet their threshold levels of successful 
student performance. 

• School-based decision making: The Board sets the formula for the allocation of 
school district funds for each school council and considers applications to use 
altemative models. 



• Program regulations: The Board adopts official operating procedures for a variety 
of aspects of education. 

• District performance standards: Until 1 996, the Board sets standards for district 
student, program, service and operational performance. 

• Commissioner of Education: The Commissioner is appointed by the Board and 
serves at the Board's pleasure. 

• Interscholastic athletics: The Board has appointed the Kentucky High School 
Athletic Association to manage these programs. The Board approves KHSAA 
rules, regulations and bylaws and it hears appeals from KHSAA decisions. 
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• Removals and suspensions of school staff: The Board must consider recommen- 
dations from the Commissioner of Education for the removal or suspension of any 
superintendent of schools or board of education member for immorality, miscon- 
duct in office, incompetence or willful neglect of duty and conduct hearings if 
requested by that officer. 



In some cases, provided the school meets a required level of academic success, the Board 
can grant such a waiver. A school council asks the district superintendent to request the 
waiver and the superintendent makes the official request. However, the superintendent has 
no authority to refuse to submit a request desired by a school council. 

KERA provides that the waiver will be granted to schools achieving a specified level of 
academic success, as follows: 

• Prior to the 1994-95 school year, schools must meet certain state standards for 
student, program, service and operational performance. 

• After the 1 994-95 school year begins, schools must achieve their threshold levels 
of student success before a waiver can be granted. 



• 



References: The new assessment system is governed by KRS 
158.6453. The accountability system is established by KRS 
158.6455. The State Board's responsibilities for school-based 
decision making are listed in KRS 160.345, subsections (6), (7), 
and (8). See Appendix A, page 122. The State Board's regulatory 
responsibilities are described in the sections dealing with each 
particular program, including Kentucky Distinguished Educators 
(KRS 158.782), the commonwealth school improvement fund 
(KRS 158.805), and preschool services for at risk and handi- 
capped children (KRS 157.3175 and 157.226). District petfor- 
mance standards are mandated by KRS i 58.650-1 58.685. Ap- 
pointment of the Commissioner of Education is governed by KRS 
156.148. Interscholastic athletics are regulated under KRS 
156.070, subsection (2). The Board's role in removals and 
suspensions appears in KRS 156.132. 
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Waivers cannot be granted if the regulation in question is required by federal law or if it 
deals with: 

• Health; 

• Safety; 

• Civil rights; 

• Measurement of performance outcomes; or 

• Determination of successful schools. 

Waivers can be revoked if a school fails to achieve its threshold level after receiving the 
waiver. 

Reference: Waivers from the State Board are governed by KRS 
J 56. J 60, subsection (2). 

THE COMMISSIONER AND THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

jjjpia^^ Of tlie $tate Commissioner at Educi^lont | g 



The Commissioner is the chief executive officer of the Department of Education and also 
Secretary to the State Board of Education. The Commissioner is responsible for 
implementing statutes enacted by the General Assembly and regulations adopted by the 
State Board. 

Reference: The Commissioner 's main duties are set out in KRS 
156.148. 

tilt ofpm KemuiMcy PeF^iimnt of 

Under the Commissioner's direction and subject to State Board regulations, the Depart- 
ment has a wide range of responsibilities. Under KERA, its primary role will be to provide 
technical assistance and advice to people working at the district and school levels to 
improve Kentucky education. Among the Department's most important tasks related to 
school-based decision making are: 

* Assessing school and district performance, including implementation of the new 
statewide outcome assessment program after it is developed by consultants to the 
State Board; 
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• Helping schools and districts with curriculum design, school administration and 
finance, computer and technology services, media services, community education, 
secondary vocational education, education for exceptional students and profes- 
sional development; 

• Research and planning, including a statewide research and development effort to 
identify or develop the best educational practices to be used in the public schools 
of the Commonwealth; 

• Monitoring the management of school districts, including administration and 
finance, implementation of state laws and regulations and student performance; and 

• Implementing laws enacted by the General Assembly, regulations promulgated by 
the State Board for Elementary and Secondary Education and policies of the 
Education Professional Standards Board. 

References: The responsibilities of the Department of Education 
are described in KRS 156.010, subsection 13. 



Yes, the School-Based Decision Making Division is responsible for overseeing state-wide 
implementation of school-based decision making. It can provide training for educators 
and council members and can also obtain answers to specific legal and practical questions 
about how to go about school-based decision making. The division can be reached at 502- 
564-4201 or 1-800-KDE-KERA. 

REGIONAL SERVICE CENTERS 

Aiyiiaidothe Regionitt Seivice C^ntera^^ do? 

Regional Service Centers are set up to help teachers, principals, administrators and others 
implement school reform. Each one includes a director and consultants working on 
technology, primary programs, curriculum alignment and assessment and school-based 
decision making. Along with district central office staff, the Regional Service Centers 
should be a council's most regular source of icJeas about how to enhance student success 
and make the reform act work. 
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Regulations, Advisories, Reviews and Other Communications 
from the State Board and Department of Education 

State Education Officials are responsible both for ensuring that certain aspects of the law are 
obeyed and for helping schools create student success. Schools are sometimes confused about 
which ones must be obeyed and which provide suggestions that they should consider but may reject 
if they believe a different approach is more effective. 

Here is a basic overview of those communications. 

Regulations have the force of law and must be obeyed. They are adopted officially by the State 
Board for Elementaiy and Secondary Education, and are generally referred to by **KAR" 
numbers, which identify the chapter and section of the Kentucky Administrative Regulations 
where they can be found. 

Documents incorporated by reference'' in a regulation also have the force of law. Sometimes 
the State Board wants to require schools to follow a detailed procedure set out in a Department 
publication. To do that, it adopts a regulation that says the publication is * incorporated by 
reference" into the rt;gulation. For example, the regulation on professional development 
programs incorporates a document called the ^^Professional Development Planning Process,'' 
which was prepared by the Department in January 1993. To obey the regulation, schools and 
districts must also carry out the steps required in that publication. 

Program reviews do not have any official legal authority. The Department prepares those 
publications in order to share its best suggestions about how to make various parts of Kentucky 
education successful. It is always a good idea to give those suggestions careful consideration, but 
schools are legally free to try approaches different from the ones recommended in a program 
review. (Of course, if a program review quotes a regulation or statute, the quoted provisions do 
have to be followed.) 

Program advisories are essentially the same as program reviews. The Department has changed to 
calling these documents **reviews" to emphasize that they are not requirements. 

Other publications from the Department, unless they are incorporated by reference in a regulation, 
are also like program reviews and provide advice rather than requirements. 
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Text of the SBDM Law (KRS1 60.345) 

Required adoption of school councils for school-based decision making - Composition of councils - 
Responsibilities- Exemption - Intentionally eng a g in g in conduct detrimental to school-based decision 
making by board member superintendent, or employee - Complaint procedure - Disciplinary action 

(1.) The term * 'teacher" for the purpose of this section means any person for whom certification is 
required as a basis of employment in the public schools of the state with the exception of 
principals, assistant principals, and head teachers. 

(2) By January 1 , 1991, each local board of education shall adopt a policy for implementing school- 
based decis^ion making in the district which shall include, but not be limited to, a description of 
how the district's policies, including those developed pursuant to KRS 160.340, have been 
amended to allow the professional staffmembersofa school to be involved in the decision making 
process as they work to meet educational goals established in KRS 1 58.645 and 1 58.645 1 . The 
policy shall also address and comply with the following: 

(a) Each participating school shall form a school council which shall be composed of two (2) 
parents, three (3) teachers, and the principal or administrator. The membership of the 
council may be increased, but it may only be increased proportionately. The parent 
representatives on the council shall not be employees of the district or employee's 
relatives, nor shall they be a local board member or his spouse. None of the members shall 
have a conflict of interest pursuant to KRS Chapter 45 A, except the salary paid to district 
employees. 

(b) The teacher representatives shall be elected for one (1) year terms by a majority of the 
teachers. The parent representatives shall be selected for one ( 1 ) year terms. The parent 
members shall be elected by the parent members of the parent teacher organization of the 
school or, if none exists, the largest organization of parents formed for this purpose. The 
principal or head teacher shall be the chair of the school council. 

(c) The school council shall have the responsibility to set school policy consistent with 
district board policy which shall provide an environment to enhance the students' 
achievement and help the school meet the goals established by KRS 158.645 and KRS 
158.6451. The principal or head teacher shall be the primary administrator and the 
instructional leader of the school, and with the assistance of the total school staff shall 
administer the policies established by the school council and the local board. 

(d) All certified staff at a school may be participants in the school-based decision making. 
The staff may divide into committees according to their areas of interest, such as, but not 
limited to, grouped grade levels, subject areas, and special programs. Each committee 
shall elect by a majority of the committee a chair, who shall serve for a term of one (1) 
year. The committee shall submit its recommendations to the school council for 
consideration. 
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(e) The school council and each of its committees shall determine the frequency of and 
agenda for their meetings. Matters relating to formation of school councils that are not 
provided for by this section shall be addressed by local board policy. 

(f) The meetings of the school council shall be open to the public and all interested persons 
nuay attend. However, the exceptions to open meetings provided in KRS 61.<il0 shall 



(g) After receiving notification of the funds available for the school from the local board, the 
school council shall determine, within the parameters of the total available funds, the 
number of persons to be employed in each job classification at the school. The council 
may make personnel decisions on vacancies occurring after the school council is formed 
but shall not have the authority to recommend transfers or dismissals. 

*(h) The school council shall determine which textbooks, instructional materials and student 
support services shall be provided in the school. Subject to available resources, the loca^ 
board shall allocate an appropriation to ea^h school that is adequate to meet the school's 
needs related to instructional materiak id school-based student support services, as 
determined by the school council. 

(i) From a list of applicants submitted by the local superintendent, the principal at the 
participating school shall select personnel fill vacancies, after consuhation with the 
school council. Requests for transfer shall conform to any employer-employee bargained 
contract which is in effect. If the vacancy to be filled is the position of principal, the school 
council shall select the new principal from among the persons recommended by the local 
superintendent. Personnel decisions made the local school level under the authority 
of this subsection shall be binding on the .superintendent who completes the hiring 
process. The superintendent shall provide additional applicants upon request when 
qualified applicants are available. 

(j) The school council shall adopt a policy to be implemented by the principal in the 
following additional areas: 

1 . Determination of curriculum, including needs assessment and curriculum develop- 



2. Assignment of all instructional and noninstructional staff time; 

3. Assignment of students to classes and programs within the school; 

4. Determination of the schedule of the school day and week, subject to the beginning 
and ending times of the school day and school calendar year as established by the local 
board; 

5. Determination of use of school space during the school day; 



apply. 
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6. Planning and resolution of issues regarding instructional practices; 

7. Selection and implementation of discipline and classroom management techniques, 
including responsibilities of the student, parent, teacher, counselor, and principal; 

8. Selection of extracurricular programs and determination of policies relating to 
student participation based on academic qualifications and attendance requirements, 
program evaluation and supervision; and 

9. Procedures, consistent with local school board policy, for determining alignment 
with state standards, technology utilization, and program appraisal. 

The policy adopted by the local board to implement school-based decision making shall also 
address the following: 

(a) School budget ^jid administration, including: discretionary funds; activity and other 
school funds; funds for maintenance, supplies, and equipment; and procedures for 
authorizing reimbursement for training and other expenses; 

(b) Assessment of individual student progress, including testing and reporting of student 
progress to students, parents, the school district, the community, and the state; 

(c) School improvement plans, including the form and function of strategic planning and its 
relationship to district planning; 

(d) Professional development plans developed pursuant to KRS 156.095 and 156.0951; 

(e) Parent, citizen, and community participation including the relationship of the council 
with other groups; 

(f) Cooperation and collaboration within the district, with other districts, and with other 
public and private agencies; 

(g) Requirements for waiver of district policies; 

(h) Requirements for record keeping by the school council; and 

(i) A process for appealing a decision made by a school council. 

In addition to the authority granted to the school council in this section, the local board may grant 
to the school council any other authority permitted by law. The board shall make available 
liability insurance coverage for the protection of all members of the school council from liability 
arising in the , . urse of pursuing their duties as members of the council. 
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(5) After July 13,1 990, any school in which two-thirds (2/3) of the faculty vote to implement school- 
based decision making shall do so. By June 30, 1 99 1, each local board shall submit to the chief 
state school officer the name of at least one (1) school which shall implement school-based 
decision making the following school year. The board shall select a school in which two-thirds 
(2/3) of the faculty vote to implement school-based decision making. If no school in the district 
votes to implement school-based decision making, the local board shall designate one ( 1 ) school 
of its choice. All schools shall implement school-based decision making by July 1, 1996, in 
accordance with this section and with the policy adopted by the local board pursuant to this 
section. Upon a favorable vote of a majority of the faculty at the school, a school performing 
above its threshold level requirement as determined by the Department of Education pursuant 
to KRS 158.6455 may apply to the State Board for Elementary and Secondary Education for 
exemption from the requirement to implement school-based decision making, and the state board 
shall grant the exemption. Notwithstanding the provisions of this section, a local school di'itnct 
shall not be required to implement school-based decision making if the local school district 
contains only one (1) school. 

(6) The Department of Education shall provide professional development activities to assist schools 
in implementing school-based decision making. 

(7) A school that chooses to have school-based decision making but would like to be exempt from 
the administrative structure set forth in this section may develop a model for implementing 
school-base decision making including, but not limited to, a description of the membership, 
organization, duties, and responsibilities of a school council. The school shall submit the model 
through the local board of education to the chief state school officer and the State Board for 
Elementary and Secondary Education, which shall have final authority for approval. The 
application for approval of the model shall show evidence that it has been developed by 
representatives of the parents, students, certified personnel, and the administrators of the school 
and that two-thirds (2/3) of the faculty have agreed to the model. 

(8) The State Board for Elementary and Secondary Education, upon recommendation of the chief 
state school officer, shall adopt by administrative regulation a formula by which school district 
funds shall be allocated to each school council. 



(9) (a) No board member, superintendent of schools, or district employee shall intentionally 
engage in a pattern of practice which is detrimental to the successful implementation of 
or circumvents the intent of school-based decision making to allow the professional staff 
members of a school and parents to be involved in the decision making process in working 
toward meeting the educational goals established in KRS 158.645 and 158.6451 or to 
make decisions in areas of policy assigned to a school council pursuant to paragraph (j) 
of subsection 2 of this section. 

(b) An affected party who believes a violation of this subsection has occurred may file a 
written complaint with the Office of Education Accountability. The Office shall 
investigate the complaint and resolve the conflict if possible, or forward the matter to the 
State Board for Elementary and Secondary Education. 
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The State Board for Elementary and Secondary Education shall establish by administra- 
tive regulation a hearing process for complaints referred by the Office of Education 
Accountability, 

If the State Board determines a violation has occurred, the party shall be subject to 
reprimand, A second violation of this subsection may be grounds for removing a 
superintendent or school board member from office or grounds for dismissal of an 
employee for misconduct in office or willful neglect of duty. 
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702 KAR 3:245. School council allocation formula. 

RELATES TO: KRS 160.345 

STATUTORY AUTHORITY: KRS 156.070, 160.345 

NECESSITY AND FUNCTION: KRS 160.345(8) mandates that the State Board for Elementary and 
Secondary Education adopt a formulaby administrative regulation which guides the way in which school 
district ftinds shall be allocated to each school council. 702 KAR 3:240 is no longer required because 
it is being replaced by 702 KAR 3:245. 

Section 1» Definitions. 

(1) ^^Categorical programs" means programs under which funding and uses for the funding are • 
specifically set by the funding authority. 

(2) * ^Ir^'tructional supplies, materials, travel, and equipment' ' means the following codes, as set forth 
in the '^Kentucky School Financial Accounting System," which is incorporated by reference in 
702 KAR 3: 120: 

(a) Library books - codes: 251.01, 251.04, 252.01, 252.04; 

(b) Periodicals and newspapers - codes: 253.01, 253.04, 254.01; 

(c) Library supplies - codes: 255.01, 255.03, 256.01, 256.03; 

(d) Audio visual material and equipment - codes: 257.01, 257.04, 258.01, 258.04; 

(e) Supplementary books - codes: 263.01, 263.04, 264.01, 264.04; 

(f) Teaching supplies to include paper products - codes: 265.01, 266.01; 

(g) Instructional equipment other than computer laboratories - codes: 23 1 , 74 1 .0 1 , 87 1 .0 1 , 1 272; 
and 

(h) Instructional travel - code: 267. 

^^Instructional supplies, materials, travel, and equipment" shall not mean technology related 
expenditures for computer laboratories, the initial inventory of a new school plant, and any one ( 1 ) 
time expenditures that the district made to address specific school needs. 

(3) **District average teacher's salary" means the total of all teacher salaries for 185 days in 

noncategorical programs in the district. 

Section 2. The local school district shall provide to school councils established by January 30 an 
allocation for the next budget year by March 1 of each year in accordance with this administrative 
regulation. 

Section 3. The local school district shall calculate the funds available for distribution to school councils 
by excluding the proposed district-wide expenditures for the following areas from the draft district 
budget: 
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(1) The 100 Expenditure Series, Administration. 

(2) Any instructional service provided to all schools from the district level or for **categorical 
programs" of the 200 Expenditure Series, Instruction. 

(3) The 300 Expenditure Series, Attendance. 

(4) The 400 Expenditure Series, Health Services. 

(5) The 500 Expenditure Series, Transportation. 

(6) The 600 Expenditure Series, Operation of Plant, except for noncategorical personnel assigned to 
schools. 

(7) The 700 Expenditure Series, Maintenance of Plant, except for code 741.01, Replacement of 
Instructional Equipment. 

(8) The 800 Expenditure Series, Fixed Charges, except for fringe benefits for noncategorical personnel 
assigned to schools. 

(9) The 900 Expenditure Series, School Food Services. 

(10) The 1 100 Expenditure Series, Community Services. 

(11) The 1200 Expenditure Series, Capital Outlay, except for the funds that may be set aside in an 
allocation for new instructional equipment and code 1272 instructional equipment designated for 
each school. 

(12) The 1300 Expenditure Series, Debt Service. 

(13) The 1400 Expenditure Series, Below the Line. 

Section 4* Allocation for Certified Staff. 

( 1 ) Local boards shall establish a certified staffing policy to determine the allocation of certified staff 
to local schools. 

(2) To determine the allocation to school councils for certified staff, the district shall provide sufficient 
funds: 

(a) To meet class size caps established in KRS 1 57.360 based on the projected full-time equivalent 
enrollment for the upcoming school year; and 

(b) To meet other classroom teaching and certified staff positions not included in subsection ( 1 )(a) 
that are generated by the local board certified staffing policy. 

(3) Funds shall be allocated based on the previous year's actual 1 85 day salary and associated fiinge 
benefits except sick, personal, or emergency leave adjusted by changes in rank, additional year of 
experience, and changes in the district's salary schedule for each existing staff member. 

(4; Funds for new and vacant certified staff positions shall be based on a minimum of ninety-five (95) 
percent of the district's average 1 85 day certified salary and associated fringe benefits except sick, 
personal, or emergency leave adjusted for changes in the district' s salary schedule for noncategorical 
staff paid in the previous year. 

(5) If the actual salary of new certified personnel is less than ninety-five (95) percent of the certified 
district average salary, the difference shall revert to the district budget for possible reallocation 
under Section 7 of this administrative regulation. 

Section 5. Allocation for Classified Staff. 

( 1 ) Local boards shall establish a classified staffing policy to determine the allocation of classified staff 
to local schools. 

(2) Funds shall be provided for all school based classified positions in noncategorical programs 
generated by the local board classified staffing policy using the previous year's salary adjusted for 
any district-wide increase. 
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(3) Funds shall be allocated for fringe benefit amounts except for sick, personal, or emergency leave 
for each classified staff member. 

(4) Funds for new or vacant positions shall be based on ninety-five (95) percent of the district' s average 
classified salary for that personnel job class and associated fringe benefits except for sick, personal, 
or emergency leave for noncategorical staff adjusted for any district-wide increase. 

(5) If the actual salary of new classified personnel is less than ninety-five (95) percent of the classified 
district average salary, the difference shall revert to the district budget for possible reallocation 
under Section 7 of this administrative regulation. 

Section 6. Instructional Supplies, Materials, Travel, and Equipment. 

(1) For instructional supplies, materials, travel, and equipment school councils shall receive an 
allocation based on the prior year district average expenditure adjusted by the current year 's percent 
change in support Education Excellence in Kentucky (SEEK) funding for each pupil based on the 
projected full-time equivalent enrollment. 

(2) The amount generated in subsection (1) of this section shall be adjusted utilizing the enrollment 
data at the end of the second school month. 

Section 7. Distribution of the Balance. 

( 1 ) The balance between the amount generated in Sections 4, 5, and 6 of this administrative regulation 
and the amount available for distribution to school councils from Section 3 of this administrative 
regulation shall be distributed in one (1) of the following manners: 

(a) An amount per projected full-time equivalent enrollment; 

(b) Based on pupil needs as designated by the local school board; 

(c) A combination of subsections (a) and (b) of this section. 

(2) If Sections 4, 5, and 6 of this administrative regulation generate more funds than are available in 
Section 3 of this administrative regulation for distribution to school councils, the local board shall 
make every reasonable effort to make up the deficit. 

Section 8. Nothing in this administrative regulation shall prohibit the district from providing funds to 
school council in excess of the allocation amounts generated by Sections 4, 5, and 6 of this administrative 
regulation or other operational and capital outlay items. 

Section 9. Each year school councils shall review the budgets for all categorical programs and provide 
comments to the local board prior to the adoption of the budgets. 

Section 10. No school council allocation by the district shall result in a proposed expenditure that would 
cause the district budget to hold in reserve less than the required amount set by KRS 160.470. 

Section 11. Nothing in this administrative regulation shall prohibit districts from passing on to school 
councils any reduction in state and local revenues. 

Section 12. 702 KAR 3:240, School council funding formula, is hereby repealed. (19Ky.R. 1492; eff. 
3-4-93.) 
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701 KAR 5:085. Hearing process for school-based decision mak- 
ing complaints. 

RELATES TO: KRS 160.345 

STATUTORY AUTHORITY: KRS 156.070, 160.345 

NECESSITY AND FUNCTION: The State Board for Elementary and Secondary Education is directed 
by KRS 160.345 to establish by administrative regulation a hearing process for complaints referred by 
the Office of Education Accountability regarding intentional patterns of practice by local board 
members, superintendents, and school district employees which are detrimental to the successful 
implementation of or circumvent the intent of school-based decision making. This administrative 
regulation establishes the hearing process. 

Section 1 . The hearing officer for the State Board for Elementary and Secondary Education shall conduct 
a hearing as to each written complaint referred by the Office of Education Accountability pursuant to 
KRS 160.345. 

Section 2. Within twenty (20) days after the Office of Education Accountability has filed with the board 
the referred written complaint and any relevant documentation, the secretary of the board shall provide 
to the complaining party and the party alleged to have committed a violation a copy of the complaint and 
relevant documents referred from the Office of Education Accountability and written notice of the date, 
time, and location of the hearing. 

Section 3. The hearing officer shall have full authority to do the following: 

( 1 ) Grant continuances of the scheduled hearing for just cause shown; 

(2) Administer oaths, examine witnesses under oath, and issue requested subpoenas to compel 
attendance of witnesses or production of physical evidence; and 

(3) Tape record all testimony taken. 

Section 4. Both the complaining party and the party alleged to have committed the violation may require 
the presence of witnesses upon subpoena issued by the board. 

Section 5. After conclusion of the hearing, the hearing officer shall file with the board a tape recording 
of all testimony taken, any exhibits filed, findings of fact, conclusions of law and a recommended order. 

Section 6. 

( 1 ) A party may submit written exceptions to the findings of fact and recommended order. Exceptions 
shall be filed with the board through its secretary within ten ( 1 0) days of entry of the recommended 
order, unless otherwise directed by the hearing officer at the time the recommended order is entered, 
and served on the parties. 

(2) A party may submit a written response to exceptions filed with the board. The response shall be 
filed with the board through its secretary within twenty (20) days of entry of the recommended 
order, unless otherwise directed by the hearing officer at the time the recommended order is entered^ 
and served on the parties. 

(3) Exceptions and responses not timely filed shall be noted and made a part of the record, but shall 
not be considered by the board in making a final detennination. 
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Section 7. 

( 1 ) The state board may: 

(a) Accept or reject the submission of the hearing officer in total or in part; 

(b) Return the matter to the hearing officer for further proceedings; or 

(c) Have the parties appear before the state board for further proceedings and ultimate decision. 

(2) In making its final decision, the board shall adopt or incorporate appropriate findings and 
conclusions. (19 Ky.R. 655; Am. 903; eff. 10-1-92.) 

704 KAR 7:1 1 0. School council policy rejection; appeal procedure. 

RELATES TO: KRS 160.345 
STATUTORY AUTHORITY: KRS 156.070 

NECESSITY AND FUNCTION: School council policies in the areas set out in KRS 160.345(2)(j)(l- 
8), the school-based decision making statute, are generally not subject to approval or rejection by a board 
of education. This administrative regulation is necessary to establish standards in those limited 
circumstances in which a board of education rejects a school council policy in one (1) of the eight (8) 
areas. The function of this administrative regulation is to establish standards and a process for policy 
rejection and provides for an appeal process: 

Section 1. To the extent school council policies are outside the areas set out in KRS 160.345(2)(j)(l- 
8), they shall be consistent with district board policies, unless otherwise agreed to by the district board 
of education and the school council. 

Section 2. The school council shall make decisions in the areas set out in KRS 1 60.345(2)(j)( 1 -8). The 
district board of education may reject a school council policy in one (1) of these areas only to the extent 
it is inconsistent with: 

(1) State or federal statutes or regulations (if a waiver is not applicable); 

(2) Concerns for health and safety; 

(3) Concerns for liability; 

(4) Available financial resources; or 

(5) Contractual obligations to personnel and other providers of goods and services. 

Section 3. If the local board of education rejects a policy pursuant to Section 2 of this administrative 
regulation, the board shall return the policy to the school council for reconsideration. The board shall 
provide a specific written explanation of the alleged inconsistency accompanied by the policy document 
and a copy of the law, contract, or other provision upon which the district board's action is based. 

Section 4. If the board of education and the school council have exhausted all possibilities toward 
resolution and are unable to resolve the dispute regarding the school council policy, the board or the 
school council may submit the matter in writing to the State Board for Elementary and Secondary 
Education for resolution. Upon receipt of the written request for resolution, the state board shall: 
(1) Provide a copy of the written request to the other party to the dispute; 
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(2) Provide notice to the other party to the dispute that it may file with the state board an explanation 
of its position in the niatter within twenty (20) days after receipt of the notice; and 

(3) Make its binding decision on the appeal, after the deadline for the filing of the response to the appeal 
has expired. As an option, the decision may include a remand of the matter to the local board of 
education and school council for further attempts at resolution. (19 Ky.R. 1494; Am. 1801; eff. 
3-12-93.) 
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A LIST OF VALUED OUTCOMES FOR KENTUCKY'S SIX LEARNING GOALS 



GOAL 1 - Basic Communication and Math Skills 

1. ACCESSING SOURCES OF INFORMATION AND IDEAS: Students use research 
tools to locate sources of information and ideas relevant to a specific need or problem. 

2. READING: Students construct meaning from a variety of print materials for a variety of 
purposes through reading. 

3. OBSERVING: Students construct meaning from messages communicated in a variety of 
ways for a variety of purposes through observing. 

4. LISTENING: Students construct meaning from messages communicated in a variety of 
ways for a variety of purposes through listening, 

5. QUANTIFYING: Students communicate ideas by quantifying with whole, rational, real, 
and/or complex numbers. 

6. COMPUTING: Students manipulate information and communicate ideas with a variety of 
computational algorithms. 

7. VISUALIZING: Students organize information and communicate ideas by visualizing 
space configurations and movements. 

8. MEASURING: Students gather information and communicate ideas by measuring, 

9. MATHEMATICAL REASONING: Students organize information and communicate 
ideas by algebraic and geometric reasoning such as relations, patterns, variables, unkno>vn 
quantities, deductive, and inductive processes. 

10. CLASSIFYING: Students organize information through development and use of classifi- 
cation rules and classification systems. 

11. WRITING: Students communicate ideas and information to a variety of audiences for a 
variety of purposes in a variety of modes through writing, 

12. SPEAKING: Students communicate ideas and information to a variety of audiences for a 
variety of purposes in a variety of modes through speaking. 

13. VISUAL ARTS: Students construct meaning and/'or communicate ideas and emotions 
through the visual arts, 

14. MUSIC: Students construct meaning and/or communicate ideas and emotions through 
music. 

1 5. MOVEMENT: Students construct meaning from and/or communicate ideas and emotions 
through movement. 

16. USING ELECTRONIC TECHNOLOGY: Students use computers and other electronic 
technology to gather, organize, manipulate, and express information and ideas. 
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GOAL 2 - Core Concepts and Principles 

SCIENCE 

1 . NATURE OF SCIENTIFIC ACTIVITY: Students use appropriate and relevant scientific 
skills to solve specific problems in real-life situations, 

2. PATTERNS: Students identify, compare, and contrast patterns and use patterns to 
understand and interpret past and present events and predict future events. 

3. SYSTEMS AND INTERACTIONS: Students identify and describe systems, subsystems, 
and components and their interactions by completing tasks and/or creating products. 

4. MODELS AND SCALE: Students use models and scales to explain or predict the 
organization, function, and behavior of objects, materials, and living things in their 
environment. 

5. CONSTANCY: Students understand the tendency of nature to remain constant or move 
toward a steady state in closed systems. 

6. EVOLUTION: Students complete tasks and/or develop products which identify, describe, 
and direct evolutionary change which has occurred or is occurring around them. 

MATHEMATICS 

1. NUMBER: Students demonstrate understanding of number concepts. 

2. MATHEMATICAL PROCEDURES: Students demonstrate understanding of concepts 
related to mathematical procedures. 

3. SPACE AND DIMENSIONALITY: Students demonstrate understanding of concepts 
related to space and dimensionality. 

4. MEASUREMENT: Students demonstrate understanding of measurement concepts. 

5. CHANGE: Students demonstrate understanding of change concepts on patterns and 
functions. 

6. MATHEMATICAL STRUCTURE: Students demonstrate understanding of concepts 
related to mathematical structure. 

7. DATA: Students demonstrate understanding of data concepts related to both CERTAIN and 
UNCERTAIN events. 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

1 . DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES: Students recognize issues of justice, equality, responsi- 
bility, choice, and freedom and apply these democratic principles to real-life situations. 

2. STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION OF POLITICAL SYSTEMS: Students recognize 
varying forms of government and address issues of importance to citizens in a democracy, 
including authority, power, civic action, and rights and responsibilities. 

3. STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION OF SOCIAL SYSTEMS: Students recognize varying 
social groupings and institutions and address issues of importance to members of them, 
including beliefs, customs, norms, roles, equity, order, and change. 

4. CULTURAL DIVERSITY: Students interact effectively and work cooperatively with the 
diverse ethnic and cultural groups of our nation and world. 
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5. STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION OF ECONOMIC SYSTEMS: Students make eco- 
nomic decisions regarding production and consumption of goods and services related to real- 
life situations. 

6. RELATIONSHIP OF GEOGRAPHY TO HUMAN ACTIVITY: Students recognize the 
geographic interaction between people and their surroundings in order to make decisions and 
take actions that reflect responsibility for the environment. 

7. HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE: Students recognize continuity and change in historical 
events, conditions, trends, and issues in order to make decisions for a better future, 

8. INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS: Students observe, analyze, and interpret human 
behaviors to acquire a better understanding of self, oihers, and human relationships. 

ARTS AND HUMANITIES 

1 . PRODUCTION: Students create products and make presentations that convey concepts and 
feelings. 

2. ANALYSIS OF FORMS: Students analyze their own and others' artistic products and 
performances. 

3 . AESTHETICS: Students appreciate creativity and the values of the arts and the humanities. 

4. CULTURAL HERITAGE: Through their productions and performances or interpretation, 
students show an understanding of the influence of time, place, personality, and society on 
the arts and humanities. 

5. CULTURAL DIVERSITY: Students recognize differences and commonalities in the 
human experience through their productions, performances, or interpretations. 

6. LANGUAGE: Students complete tasks, make presentations, and create models that 
demonstrate awareness of the diversity of forms, structures, and concepts across languages 
and how they may interrelate. 

7. SECOND LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY: Students understand and communicate in a 
second language. 

PRACTICAL LIVING STUDIES 

1 . FAMILY LIFE AND PARENTING: Students demonstrate positive individual and family 
life skills. 

2. CONSUMERISM: Students demonstrate effective decision-making and evaluative con- 
sumer skills. 

3. PHYSICAL WELLNESS: Students demonstrate skills and self-responsibility in under- 
standing, achieving, and maintaining physical wellness. 

4. MENTAL AND EMOTIONAL WELLNESS: Students demonstrate positive strategies 
for achieving and maintaining mental and emotional wellness. 

5 . COMMUNITY HEALTH SYSTEMS: Students will demonstrate the ability to assess and 
access health systems, services, and resources available in their community which maintain 
and promote healthy living for its citizens. 

6. PSYCHOMOTOR SKILLS: Students perform psychomotor skills effectively and effi- 
ciently in a variety of settings. 

7. LIFETIME PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES: Students demonstrate knowledge, skills, and 
Q values that have lifetime implications for involvement in physical activity. 
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VOCATIONAL STUDIES 

1 . CAREER PATH: Students demonstrate strategies for selecting career path options. 

2. EMPLOY ABILITY ATTRIBUTES: Students produce and/or make presentations that 
communicate school-to-work/post-secondary transition skills. 

3. POST-SECONDARY OPPORTUNITIES SEARCH (JOBS, SCHOOL, MILITARY): 
Students demonstrate the ability to complete a post-secondary opportunities search. 

GOAL 3 - Self-Sufficiency 

1. POSITIVE SELF-CONCEPT: Students demonstrate positive growth in self-concept 
through appropriate tasks or projects. 

2. HEALTHY LIFESTYLE: Students demonstrate the ability to maintain a healthy lifestyle. 

3. ADAPTABILITY AND FLEXIBILITY: Students demonstrate the ability to be adaptable 
and flexible through appropriate tasks or projects. 

4. RESOURCEFULNESS AND CREATIVITY: Students demonstrate the ability to be 
resourceful and creative. 

5. SELF-CONTROL AND SELF-DISCIPLINE: Students demonstrate self-control and 
self-discipline. 

6. ETHICAL VALUES: Students demonstrate the ability to make decisions based on ethical 
values. 

7. INDEPENDENT LEARNING: Students demonstrate the ability to learn on one's own. 

GOAL 4 - Responsible Group Membership 

1. INTERPERSONAL SKILLS: Students effectively use interpersonal skills. 

2. PRODUCTIVE TEAM MEMBERSHIP: Students use productive team member skills. 

3. CONSISTENT, RESPONSIVE, AND CARING BEHAVIOR: Students individually 
demonstrate consistent, responsive, and caring behavior. 

4. RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES FOR SELF AND OTHERS: Students demonstrate 
the ability to accept the rights and responsibilities for self and others. 

5. MULTICULTURAL AND WORLD VIEW: Students demonstrate an understanding of, 
appreciation for, and sensitivity to a multicultural and world view. 

6. OPEN MIND TO ALTERNATIVE PERSPECTIVES: Students demonstrate an open 
mind to alternative perspectives. 

GOAL 5 - Thinking and Problem-Solving 

1 . CRITICAL THINKING: Students use critical thinking skills in a variety of situations that 
will be encountered in life. 

2. CREATIVE THINKING: Students use creative thinking skills to develop or invent novel, 
constructive ideas or products. 

3. CONCEPTUALIZING: Students create and modify their understanding of a concept 
through organizing information. 
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4. DECISION MAKING : Students use a decision-making process to make infomied decisions 
among options. 

5. PROBLEM SOLVING: Students use problem-solving processes to develop solutions to 
relatively complex problems. 

GOAL 6 - Integration of KnowSedge 

1. APPLYING MULTIPLE PERSPECTIVES: Students address situations (e.g., topics, 
problems, decisions, products) from multiple perspectives and produce presentations or 
products that demonstrate a broad understanding. Examples of perspectives include: 
economic, social, cultural, political, historic, physical, technical, aesthetic, environmental, 
and personal. 

2. DEVELOPING NEW KNOWLEDGE: Students use what they already knov^ to acquire 
new knowledge, develop new skills, or interpret new experiences. 

3. EXPANDING EXISTING KNOWLEDGE: Students expand their understanding of 
existing knowledge (e.g., topic, problem, situation, product) by making connections with 
new and unfamiliar knowledge, skills, and experiences. 
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accountability: a process for rewarding success and intervening to prevent continued failure; under 
KERA, schools are held accountable every two years for improving their level of student success 
on the KIRIS assessment and noncognitive indicators. 

accountability index: a term for a school's score in the state's accountability system; based on KIRIS 
results and noncognitive indicators. 

accreditation: a former state process for reviewing the program and resources of a school and to 
determine whether minimum standards were met. KERA abolished the State Board's authority 
to create a mandatory state accreditation system. Some districts or schools may choose to seek 
accreditation from a voluntary agency. 

adjunct instructor: person allowed to teach a subject where there is a teacher shortage. These 
instructors have lower qualifications than teachers with regular certificates and can only be hired 
if no regularly certified penson is available. 

allocation: funding available to a school from its district board of education. 

alternative certification program: program run by a local school district to prepare people to teach 
whose undergraduate degrees are not in teaching. 

alternative education program: program designed to meet the learning needs of students who are 
unable to succeed in the regular program. A district that offers such a program can ask to have 
driver's licenses revoked for students who drop out of school or who are declared academically 
deficient. 

alternative model: a council organized differently than the standard three teacher, two parent, principal 
as chair structure found in state law. Schools need the permission of the State Board for 
Elementary and Secondary Education to implement an alternative model. 

basal textbook: a textbook in regular classroom use, organized to challenge students as their skills 
develop over the year. 

baseline: a school's starting level of student success: based on KIRIS results and noncognitive 
indicators; the level from which it must improve to achieve its threshold. 

categorical program: program paid for by money with legal limitations on its use, such as Chapter 1 
and gifted and talented programs. 

certificate: document stating that a person has the legally required qualifications for a specific type of 
position. Most professional positions in the public schools require a certificate. 
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Chapter 1: a federal law which provides dollars for special help for disadvantaged children. 
Specifically, it is the first chapter of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act. 

Chapter 2: a federal law which provides dollars for a number of educational improvements. It is part 
of the Elementary and Secondary School Improvement Amendments of 1988. 

class cap size: the maximum number of students allowed in one class under state law; not binding on 
SBDM schools. 

classified employee: public school employee whose job does not require a state-issued certificate. 
Secretaries, janitors, bus drivers and cooks are examples of such employees. 

classroom management techniques: strategies used to promote student conduct that permits effective 
learning. 

consensus: a decision making method under which amotion fails if even one participant firmly opposes 
it. 

continuing education: another name for extended school services. 

corporal punishment: deliberate infliction of physical pain as a penalty for misbehavior. 

curriculum: the knowledge and skills a school intends to teach its students, often organized into an 
outline indicating the order in which topics will be taught. 

Distinguished educator: experienced, successful teacher or administrator selected for special 
recognition. Under KERA's statewide accountability system, some of these educators will be 
asked to assist schools where the percentage of successful students has declined. At schools in 
crisis, the distinguished educators will have additional powers. 

educational technology: a variety of equipment used to teach pupils, including computers, telecom- 
munications, cable television, interactive video, film, low-power television, satellite communi- 
cations and microwave communications. 

equal access: the right to use school facilities on the same basis as other groups; particularly the right 
of religiously based student groups to use school facilities if non-religious student interest groups 
are permitted to do so. This right is protected by federal law. 

exceptional children: defined in KRS 1 57.200(i) as ' 'persons under twenty-one (2 1 ) years of age who 
differ in one ( 1) or more respects fi-om average or normal children in physical, mental, learning, 
emotional, or social characteristics and abilities to such a degree that they need special 
educational programs or services for them to benefit maximally from the regular or usual 
facilities or education programs of the public schools in the districts in which they reside." This 
category includes gifted and talented children. 
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expulsion: disciplinary action excluding a student from attending school for an indefinite period. Under 
Kentucky law, only the district school board can expel a student, and the expulsion cannot 
continue beyond the beginning of the next school year. 

extended school services: additional school time provided for students who need it to achieve KERA 
goals, supported by special state funds. The time may be provided by extending the school day, 
week or year. 

extracurricular programs: programs for which students do not receive credit toward graduation and 
which are not part of the school's official curriculum. 

famUy resource center: center which coordinates services to pupils and their families. KERA provides 
for the creation of centers at or near each elementary and middle school where 20 percent of pupils 
or more are eligible for free school meals. 

Individuals with Disabilities Education Act: federal law requiring a free, appropriate education for 
children with handicaps. Part B of this law provides funds to support that education. 

instructional materials: .any items a school uses to help students learn. 

instructional practices: techniques used by a school's staff to help students learn. 

KAR: the standard abbreviation of Kentucky Administrative Regulations. 

KERA: an abbreviation for Kentucky Education Reform Act of 1990. 

KETS: an abbreviation for Kentucky Education Technology System. 

KIRIS: an abbreviation for Kentucky Instructional Results Information System. 

KRS: the standard abbreviation of Kentucky Revised Statutes. 

Kentucky Administrative Regulations: regulations passed by various administrative bodies in the 
state of Kentucky, to help carry out the laws passed by the General Assembly and signed by the 
Governor. If a reference mentions '*702 KAR 3:240," it means Title 702 of Kentucky 
Administrative Regulations, Chapter 3, Section 240. 

Kentucky Education Reform Act of 1990: the official title of House Bill 940 of the Kentucky General 
Assembly, which mandates major changes in how Kentucky schools will operate, including the 
institution of school-based decision making. 

Kentucky Education Technology System: the network of instructional and administrative technology 
now being implemented across Kentucky. 
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Kentucky Instructional Results Information System: the state-of-the-art system of assessment being 
developed to deteraiine student achievement of the KERA goals and Learner Outcomes. 

Kentucky Revised Statutes: the laws of Kentucky, as passed by the General Assembly and signed by 
the Governor. Thus, if a reference mentions ''KRS 160.345," it means Kentucky Revised 
Statutes, Chapter 160, Section 345. 

Learner Outcomes: the list of specific student performance outcomes that will indicate whether schools 
are succeeding in achieving the KERA goals for students. 

mainstreaming: the practice of placing students with handicaps in regular classrooms whenever 
possible, as required by federal law. 

model curriculum framework: an outline tied to KERA's goals, outcomes and assessment strategies 
to be issued by the State Board for Elementary and Secondary Education by July 1, 1993. The 
framework is to provide examples, but not requirements, for schools and districts to use in 
developing their own curricula. 

new teacher internships: new teachers and teachers from out-of state with less than two years successftil 
teaching experience must spend one year in an internship program which provides them v^th 
supervision, assistance and assessment to develop their teaching skills, 

noncognitive indicators: data considered in school accountability other than the KIRIS results, 
including dropout rates, retention in grades, successful transition to post secondary education, 
work or the military, attendance and reduction in barriers to learning. 

Open Meetings Law: Kentucky law protecting rights of citizens and the press to attend meetings of 
government agencies, including school councils, school committees, district school boards and 
many other bodies. 

Open Records Law: Kentucky law providing for rights of citizens to review records of government 
agencies, including school councils, district school boards and many other bodies. 

Office of Education Accountability: an office created by the General Assembly to monitor the 
implementation of education reform. 

performance event: assessment process that asks students to tackle a problem and write about the 
results, one of the KIRIS assessment methods. 

policy: a written statement of rules for how an organization will handle a particular issue. 

portfolio: collection of student work over the school year that will be evaluated as part of KIRIS. 
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primaiy program: an ungraded approach to early elementary school, in which students in mixed age 
groups will study at their own pace from kindergarten until ready to enter fourth grade. 

professional development: opportunities for educators to develop their professional skills, sometimes 
referred to as in-service training. 

program advisories: an older term for program review. 

program review: a document issued by the Kentucky Department of Education to provide its best advice 
on how to handle a particular issue; not legally binding. 

SEEK: abbreviation for Support Education Excellence in Kentucky. 

school-based decision making: a process for running schools which gives important powers to staff 
and parents at each school. 

school improvement fund: a state program providing grants for improvement efforts at schools that fail 
to meet their threshold requirements. 

school improvement plan: a plan identifying how the school will move toward higher levels of student 
success. 

school in crisis: A sch ool that falls 5 percent below its baseline once, fall s even slightly below its baseline 
twice, or fails to meet its threshold three times. The Distinguished Educator assigned to a school 
in crisis has the authority to manage the school and recommend transfers and dismissals of staff 
and parents may send their children to a nearby successful school. 

school lunch program: program offering free or reduced price meals to students from low income 
families. 

School Reward Fund: money allocated by the General Assembly to pay rewards to schools that exceed 
their threshold percentages of successful students. 

school transformation plan: a school improvement plan developed following the particular approach 
recommended by the Kentucky Department of Education. 

student support services: services a school provides to its pupils which help students be ready to learn; 
services v^ther than instruction itself. 

supplementary teitbook: a textbook used occasionally in a classroom; not a basal textbook. 
Supplementary textbooks need not be on the state textbook adoption list. 

Support Education Excellence in Kentucky: the main program for funding Kentucky public schools. 
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suspension: disciplinary action forbidding a student from attending school for a limited period of time. 
Under Kentucky law, a school principal may suspend a student if certain required procedures are 
followed. 

textbook adoption list: list of textbooks that have been approved by the State Textbook Commission. 
These books may be purchased with state funds and used as basal textbooks in Kentucky 
classrooms. 

threshold: the improved level of student success a school is required to achieve every two years under 
the KERA accountability system, 

USC: the standard abbreviation for United States Code, 

United States Code: The laws of the United States, passed by the Congress and signed by the President, 
If a reference mentions 15 USC 2701, it means Chapter 15 of the United States Code, Section 
2701. 

valued outcomes: another name for learner outcomes, 

youth services center: center which coordinates services to students over age 12 and their families. 
KERA provides for the creation of such centers by the 1995-96 school year at or near each 
secondary school where 20 percent of pupils or more are eligible for free school meals. 
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BOOK ORDER FORM 



.# of copies School-Based Decision Making: A Guide @ $6 each 
for School Council Members and Others 
2nd Edition 



. # of copies The Primary School: A Resource Guide @ $7 each 
forParents 



_ # of copies The School Answer Book: Citizens' 
Guide to Kentucky School Law 



@ $6 each 



. # of copies A School Budget Primer: Citizens' Guide @ $6 each 
to School Finance 



Please add $3 per book for postage and handling 



Total amount enclosed 



(Checks or money orders payable to The Prichard Committee) 



Name: 



Organization:. 
P. O. Box: 



Street Address: 
City: 



State: 



Zip: 



Mail to: The Prichard Committee 
Book Order 
P. O. 80x1658 
Lexington, KY 40592-1 658 
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Goals for Kentucky Schools 



(a) Schools shall expect a high level of achievement of all students . 

(b) Schools shall develop their students^ ability to : 

1. Use basic commtmication and mathematics skills for 
pturposes and situations they will encoxinter throughout 
their lives; 

2. Apply core concepts and principles from mathematics, 
the sciences, the arts, thehtimanities, social studies, and 
practical living studies to situations they will encounter 
throughout their lives; 

3. Become a self -*svif f icient individual ; 

4. Become responsible members of a family, work group , or 
community, including demonstrating effectiveness in 
community service; 

5. Think and solve problems in school situations and in a 
variety of situations they will encounter in life; and 

6. Connect and integrate experiences and new knowledge 
from all subject matter fields with what they have pre- 
viously learned and build on past learning experiences to 
acquire new ii^ormation through various media sources. 

(c) Schools shall increase their students^ rate of school attendance . 

(d) Schools shall reduce their students* dropout and retention rates . 

(e) Schools shall reduce physical and mental health barriers to learning. 

(f) Schools shall be measured on the proportion of students who make a 
successful transition to work, post-*secondary education, and the 
military. 

Source: Kentucky Revised Statutes* Section 158.64S1. 
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